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I^t o£ Agents in Indin find Bnnua £ioni whom 
Government o£ India Publications are available. 


ABBOTTaBAD— E nglish Book Store. 

AGRA“ 

English Book Ecpok To] Bond, 
iMto® Anny Book Eoppt, Doyolbseh. 

. tlonnl Book Houso, Jconoinandl. 

AKMEDABAB— 

ChaDdrokont ChlmaidnU Vorn. 

Store Md. 

1 T & Co.i^£td., Station Boad. 
AuS^eTd^^^ Depot, Sara! Hnssaln. 

KItabbtan, ir-A, City Soad. 

Bom Karola Lak 1, Bank Boad. 

Stattooeiy, V. 1*. 

Wheelcp & Co., ticssn. A. H. 

DABODA— Parikh A Co., Messia. B. 

BtmBAY^®"*’*'"'' A Pahihher. 

?“"•*>»? Book Bopot. CliamI Boad, Gligaon. 

XUplod **”™ Agent, Devg^ Barla, «& 

Kenr Book Co., Eltab Mahal, 188-00, Hornby rt ^Pfi , 
Popular Book Depot, Grant BoadT 

vo„. ®®P.?*vitomehandra Buildings, 

Neat Porlngticso Church, Qlrgaon. 

Superintendent, Oort. Printing a Stationery, Queen'a 

;^raporerab Sona.d: Co., Messn. B. B. 


liacker&Ca,Xtd. 
ithl&Co, -- 


Messrs. N. M., Princess Street, Ealba- 
Messrs. A. H. 


i’rlpatl 
dcvl Bond. 

Wheeler A Co, 

CALCUTTA— 

Book Company. 

^atterjeo & CO;, 3 Bachanim Chattcriee Lane. 
Cbukcmrtty, Chatterjeo A Co-, Ltd., 13, College 

Das Gupta & Co., 64/3, Collcgo Street 
Hindu Llbrnr^ m-l', Balaiam Be Street 
Lahlrl & Co., Ltd., Measrs. S. H. 

Macmillan A Co., ltd., Set, Buir Bazar Street 
Ben man A Co., Ltd., Messn. W. 

Boy Clioirdhury & Co., Messn, K. M., 72, Harrbon 
Bead. 

Sarcar A Sons, Messn. M. 0., 16, College Square. 

Sarkar A Sons, Ltd., Messn. 8, 0., 1 / 1 / 1 *C., College 
Sqnara. 

Staodatd Lair Book Saetetr, fgp, Haizboa Soad. 
Tlmckcr, Spink A Co. (1033k Ltd. 

_ Wheeler & Co., Messn. A. B. 

OAWBPOEE— 

Advanl A Co., F. O. Box Ko. 100. 

Standard Book Depot, The Mall. 

CU'PTAOS:— Press Olllcer, Orissa Seeretarlat 
DEHBA dub— I deal Book Depot, Bajpur Bond. 

Imj^lal^Book^Pepot and Press, Bear Jama Maa]td 

Indian Army Book Depot Da^agan], 

Jalna A Bros., Messn. J. M , MbrUate. 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co. 

Cloth Market 

Sbarada Mnndlr Lt^ Bal Sarak. 

Young Man & Coj, (Bcgd.), Egerton Boad. 
DKBAJCOTTAH- BaJaJlPjresltd. 

DHABW^B— -EarnoMka Sabitya Mandir, Fubllshen 
and Direct impottcn. 

IKTi'.—: 


H vi.wMi nbMaj^aa&’a'sa.. 

PubUshen A BookaeUea. 
B. 8., Chatter Vitas, 

Potto, Civil Lines. 

JUBBULPOEB-^. p. Circulating Ubrary and Book 
Depot, Olvll Bust Street, Gutonment 

kabaohi— 

Aero Ptcres. 

English Bookstall. 

Standard BookstaU. i 


^ a»vernneatBook 

EAEAIKUOI— EaJall Press. Ltd. 

KAR HMTB — Eatnas Bom Agency, The Bond. Stlnamr 
KOL^PUB— International BoolataU, Sfiikot ^ ’ 

Eastern Publhhlng and Stationery, Ltd., 10, Chamber- 
fftui Ronef* 

Imneilal FubUsbIng Co7. 

^Me ®* <loiniaerdsl Brnsinj ., 

M^otra a‘ Co., Messrs. U .• P., Post Box Bo. 04. 
lUnorva Book Shop, AnatknU Street 
Modem Times, MohonI Eoad. 

Ponlob Bcllglous Book Bode^. 

Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot 
Bama j^bhna A Sons, Anoi’kalt. 

Btandoid Book Depot. 

Snperlntendcnt, Qovt Prlnttag, Puidab. 

Times Book Depot, Mohan Lai Boad. 

LUO^olV^ Book Agency, Eacherl Boad. 

Lneknow Poblbhtng Honse. 

Upper India PublbUlng House, Ltd.i'LiteratuTe Palace, 
Aminuddaula Park. 

LYALLPOBE— LyaU BoOk Depot 
MADBAS— 

Company Lair Institute, Tbyagamyanagar.* 
Hlcnlnbotbams. 

Little Flamr A Co., 44,UDgha (3ietty Street, 0. T. 

Superintendent, Govt. Pits8,Mount Bead. 

Vaiadacbnty & Co., Mcasia. P. 

* 

Ideal Book Depot, Big Bazar. 

Farakash Educational Stores, Bear TehsU. 

Moo A— Army Musketry Stores. 

NAGPUB— 

dilney A Sons, BookscUeta, etc., DhantolU 
Superintendent, Qovt Printing, Central Provluees. 
BEgaPATAM— V cnkataiaman, Mr. B. 

BEW DELHI— 

Bhaivnanl & Eons. 

Dellil and U. F. Plying Olnb, Ltd.t 
Idandas Book Co., Connaught ClreiiB (opposite Selndls. 
House). 

Jalna A Bros. Messrs. J. M;, Connaught place. 

Bamesh Book Depot A Stationery Mart Connaught 
Ftaee. 

Soraswatl Book Depot, 16, Lady Hardlnge Boad. 
PATNA— 

Superintendent Oovomment Printing, Bihar, p, O, 
Gulznrbngb. 

Verma's Cambridge Book Depot 
PATBA CITY— 

Agaiwola A Co., Messrs. J. N. P., Padtl-kl-HaveU. 
BMbuimtb Prasad A Boru. 

PESHAWAB— 

British Stationery Mott. 

London Book Co. (India), Arbab Boad. _ 

Manager, Govt. Printing A Stationed B.-W. P. P, 
FE^AWAB OANIT.— Paqlr Cbond Matirah. 


^ Du^e Bros., Home Service, 460, Bairlirar Fetb, 
International Book Service. 

Bam H^Iina BrDs.t opposite Bbhram Bagh- 
QUETTA— rStandaid Bookstall. 

QUILOB— Associated Bern Agency, Big Bazar. 
UAJHOT— Mohanlal Bossnbbal Shah. 

BANGOON— Burma Book Club, LM. 

BAWALPINDI— Kay A Sons, Messrs. J., 43, K. A 1 
Edwardes Boad. 

BAZMAK— Tara A Sons, Me^. B. S. , „ 

SHILLOBO— Superintendent, Assam Seeretarlat Press. 
BIALEOI CABIT.— Modem Book Dwt Bazar Boad. . 
STAT. irnT nrpv— Eiinidnpham Si BookseUeis A 

Statloneis, Qreemrood Street 
TBIOHIBOPOLYPOBT— Erbbnaswamld; Co.. Uessts. 
S., leppakolam. 

TBIVABDBUM— Booklovera'BesprtTaim. 
VBLLOBE— Vonkatosobban, Mr. A., Lav BookaoUei. 

■Agents for Ineonwtox; Lair and allied Pnbltoatlons only. 

^Agents for PobUeatlons on Avlotlon only. 


Proceedings of the sixth meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
in Sadia held at Madras on the Uib and 12th January 18dl. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education held its sixth meeting at 
Madras on Saturday and Sunday, January the 11th and 12th, 1941. The 
following members were present : — 

1. The Honourable Sir Gitja Shankar Bajpai, K.B.E., C.I.E,, 

I.C.S., LIcmbor of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands (Chairman). 

2. John Sargent, Esquire, M.A., Educational Commissioner with the 

Government of India. 

3. The Biglit Honourable Sir Akbor Hydari, LL.D., President of 

H, E. H. the Nizam’s Executive Council, Hyderabad -Deccan. 

4. Dr. A. r. Rahman, LL.D., B.A. (Oxon), Member, Eederal 

Public Service Commission. 

6. Ra]‘kumari Amrit Kaur. 

6. The Honourable Sir Maurice GNvyer, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., Chief 

Justice of India. 

7. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Sir K. Ramunni Menon. 

8. Dr. , Sir 2!ia-ud-Din Ahmad, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Sc., M.L.A. 

9. Pandit Amaranatha Jha, M.A., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad 

University. 

10. Dr. R. C. Mozumdar, Ph.D., Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University. 

11. Dr. C. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, 

12. H. G. Papw'orth, Esquire, O.B.E., I.E.S., Director of Public 

Instruction, Madras. 

13. S. N. Moos, Esquire, M.A., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruc- 

tion, Bombay. 

14. Dr. W. A. Jenkins, D.Se., I.E.S., Oijicer on Special Duty, 

Education Department, Bengal. 

15. J. C. Powell-Price, Esquire, M.A,, I.E.S., Director of Public 
" Instruction, United Provinces. 

16. W. H. F. Armstrong, Esquire, M.A., I.E.S. , Director of Public 

• Instruction, Punjab. 

17. Dr, G. G. R. Hunter, M.A,, D.Phil. (Oxon), F.R.A.I., I.E.S., 

Director of Public Instruction, Central Provinces and Berar. 

18. G. A. Small, Esquire, B.A., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruc- 

tion, Assam. 

19. The Honourable Shaildi Abdul Majid, Minister of Education, 

Sind. 

20. Shamsul-Ulema Dr. U, M, Daudpota, M.A., Ph,D., Director of 

Public Instruction, Sind. 

21. S. 0. Tripalhi, Esquire, B.A,, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruc- 

tion, Orissa. 

Dr, D. M, Sen, M.A,, Ph.D., Secretary, Central Adviso^ Board, 
of Education in India, was also present at the meeting. 
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5. Items II, HI and >TV . — ^It was resolved that" (a) the information 
supplied by Provincial Governments be recorded and (b) the record be 
circulated for information and guidance to all Provincial Governments. 

The Board decided that in future information should be collected not 
only from Provincial Governments but also from volimtary agencies with 
a recognised aU-India status which might be in a position to supply 
useful data or advice in regard to specific points. 

The Board felt that it would be materially assisted in discharging its 
function as a clearing house of information with regard to educational 
developments in the country as a whole if more detailed reports with 
regard to important matters like basic or adult education could be obtained 
from the responsible authorities and if these reports could be Rvn-miTiftfl 
and, where necessary commented upon by the appropriate Standing Com- 
mittees of the Board before submission to the Board itself. To achieve 
this object it was agreed that in future arrangements should be made for 
the meetings of the Board to be preceded by meetings of the, Standing 
Committees. It was recognised that this might involve some changes in 
the personnel of these committees if, as is probable, it may be found con- 
venient for them to meet concurrently. 

6. Item V. — ^The Board considered the views of the Provincial Govern- 
ments and Universities in India on the question of withholding the 
emoluments of scholarships provided out of public funds horn those 
students whose parents are financially capable of meering the cost of their 
education. It was apparent from the replies received that there was a 
considerable divergence of opinion on this subject. In the opinion of the 
Board scholarships can be divided into two categories: — 

(a) prizes awarded in recognition of outstanding scholastic distinc- 

tion; 

(b) grants awarded to enable students of ability to continue their 

studies. 

With regard to (a) the Board felt that these awards should be made 
entirely on merit and that the winners should be entitled to the emolumenls I 
in*espeetive of the financial circumstances of themselves or their parents. 

With regard to fb) the Board were of opinion that here again merit 
should be the primary criterion, t.c., no student should be eligible for 
any award unless he had reached the prescribed standard. Subject to this 
proviso those eligible candidates who cannot satisfy the responsible 
authorities that they are in need of financial assistance to continue their 
studies should be awarded Honorary Scholarships and the emoluments- 
thereof transferred in order of merit to other eligible candidates, if any. 
who have established their need of assistance. 

It was further agreed that the practical "application of this principle 
would involve the framing of scales of income limits which ■n^uld 
different stages of education and would take account of financial liabilities 
e.ff., responsibility for the maintenance or education of other children 
devolving on the person concerned. 

_ The holders of honorary scholarships would he entitled to claim the 
emoluments in the event of a change in their financial circumstance*'- 
bringing them within the prescribed income limits. 
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7. Item VI. — The Bt: Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari presented the 
report of the Scientific Terminology- Committee, of which he was the 
■Chairman. The report of the Committee will be found in Appendix II. 
The Board adopted the recommendations of the Committee Bubjeot to the 
following modifications: — 

(a) No. II (ii) in the Main Conclusions and Eeeommendations 
should be deleted. The great majority of the members pre- 
sent were of opinion that the adoption of this recommenda- 
tion would introduce an unnecessary complication since the 
legitimate aspirations of modern Indian languages in this 
respect could be satisfied under (iiil which, as the Chairman 
pointed out, did not preclude the adoption of new words 
formed and evolved in accordance with the traditions and 
genius of a people as distinct from neologisms invented, as 
it were for their own sake. Bajkumari Amrit Kaur recorded 
her dissent from the decision of the Board. 


(b) The two main groups into which Indian languages may be divided 

should be Sanskritio and Perso-Arabic instead of Hindustani 
and Bra vidian os suggested by the Committee. 

(c) The words 'Mathematical jjropositions and quesrDions' occurring 

in recommendation No. V and in para. 12 (a) in the report 
to be changed to ‘Mathematical processes and formulffi’. 

8. Hem P/f.— The Honqm-able Sir Maurice Gwyer presented the report 
of the Social Service and Public Administration Committee, of which he 
was the Chairman. The report of the Committee will be found in Appendix 

a ^ Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School 

of Social Work (cf. Appendix IV) was also before the Board. The need 
for an All-India Council of Social Service with a central research institute 
was generally accepted. Discussion centred mainly on the question of 
the extent to which such a central institute should or could undertake 
the tvammg of social workers. The general opinion was that since practi- 
oally all the subjects covered by the term social sei-vice are included in 
the field of Provincial Administration, it would be impracticable for the 
gaming of workers to be carried out on an all-India, basis. This practical 
trammg would best be done at Provincial centres. While however 
research should be the naain function of the Oentnal Institute, its students 
might be expected in the noimal course to return to work in the Provinces 
and dunng their time at the Central Institute they would also require 
fMihties for field work . It would not be possible to decide the precise 
•sfracture of the central organisation recommended by the Committee 
wihout more detailed information as to what is being done in the field of 
fiwinl service by various agencies, official and voluntary, .in various parts 
of the country. 

The Board adopted the Committee's report generally,' but decided that 
before implementing its recommendations Provincial Governments and 
voluntary agencies of nll-Tndia character should *be requested to furnish 
■detailed information regarding (i) existing agencies engaged in social service 
. (including universities), (ii) the scope of their activities, 
(nil their J’P'Iatjon to one another and the means adopted ^^6* co-ordinate 
their activities. Suggestions should also be invited as to wavs and means 
Of consolidating .and extending the work of social service generally and 
particularly among women. 
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The Cboirman announced liis intention, should the replies from the Pro- 
vincial Governments justify it, of calling a conference of representatives of 
Provincial Governments and voluntai'y agencies. 

With regard to the letter from the Director of The Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work, the Board considered that until the 
reports from the Provinces had been received, it would not be feasible to 
consider the claims of any existing institution, to he recognised 
as n central institute. It was, however, decided that in view of the very 
important work which the Tata Institute is doing in the field of social 
worlc it should be included among the agencies which it is proposed to 
consult in the matter. 

9. Items VIll and JV. — ^Theso two items were referred to a special 
committee consisting of Sir Maurice Gwyer (Chairmanl, the Educational- 
Commissioner with the Government of India, Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad and 
the representatives of Provincial Governments and the Inter-University 
Board. This Committee met on the afternoon of January 11th and sub- 
mitted its report to the Board at its meeting on January 12th. The 
following recommendations made by the Committee were adopted by the 
Board ; — 

firm VIII. — (n) It is desirable on educational grounds that there 
should be only one examination at the termination of the 
normal high school course, i.c., there should not be separate 
Secondary School Deaving Certificote and Matriculation 
Examination. 

(b) In order to meet the varied aptitudes of the pupils and the 

circumstances of the vocations and professions which they 
may be destined to enter, this examination should cover as 
wide a field as possible. 

(c) The Universities could and should find in such an enlarged exa- 

mination the necessary qualifying test for admitting students 
to their courses of studies. 

Item X. — (i) It is most desiroble to adopt uniform designations for 
the teaching staff of universities and of the constituent or 
affiliated colleges of universities. 

(ii) The indiscriminate use of the title 'Professor' by teachers of all 

grades in colleges and universities had well-nigh made the 
term devoid of its essential connotation. 

(iii) The following designations are suggested: — 

(a) Eor University teachers: — Professor, Header, Lecturer. 

Demonstrator, and Tutor (the designation ‘Tutor’ is intend- 
ed to include a teacher whose contact with students is not 
limited to the lecture-room, but extends to individual 
teaching and guidance given personally or in the company 
of not more than two or three students at the, same time 
It should be made cleor that a Tutor need not necessarily 
be a separate grade of teacher; e.g\ a Lecturer may be a 
Tutor also). 

(b) For College teachers : — Lecturer, Demonstrator and Tutor with 

such variants or additions as senior or junior Tutor, senior 
or junior Lecturer. 
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(iv) While the above, represents the objective which should be aimed 
at, it is probable that it can only be achieved progressively. 
The following additional recommendations are accordingly 
^ submitted: — 

(a) That in the transitional period the designation ‘Professor” 

should in no case be given to persons unless: — 

(i) they occupy a University Chair; or 

(ii) (in the case of a college teacher) they are of outstanding 

merit and scholarship and are entrusted with the res- 
ponsibility of organising and conducting teaching work in 
a subject to the standard of an Honours or Post-graduate 
degree (a Board jointly representing Government and 
University could and should during the transitional period 
be empowered to decide who are entitled to the status of 
Professor as above defined^, 

(b) That Universities should not henceforward recognise the titl** 

of Professor except in the case of persons above described 
but in the case of present incumbents this principle would 
have to^ be applied with a good deal of elasticity and its 
application should be left to the discretion of the Universitv’ 
Authorities themselves. 


(v) There are certain institutions which have a guasi-University 
status, e.^., the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore The 
principle above suggested ought to apply to them as though 
they were T^versities. If any dispute arises as to the status 
OT any particular institution, it should be determined by the 
Government concerned, whose decision should be final. 

Boat'd had before them the summary of the informa- 
t on supplied by ahe Universities in India as to the faeilitiJ nffVJS iL 
them to students of British Universities who had returned to India on 
account of the war without finishing their studies. The Bo«d noted with 
appreciation the prompt action taken by all the Indian UnivSsitres in £ 

tde Indian Universities had given to students of ‘Rrifiei, , 

^lled to return n IW 

hrov^ght to the notice of the British uSr 

BoSrd to ttte ttfe matt” 

r? “4 ^ auo 4rd to “ a; 
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APPENDIX 1(a). ' 

MEMOBAKDUM on item II OF THE AGENDA PLACED BEFORE THE GENTBAL 

Advisohy Board of Education. 

Views of the Provincial Governments on the recommendations mad,6 by the 
Adult Bducation Committee of the Board, 1939. 


At their meeting held in May 1940, the Central Advisory Board of 
Education considered the report of their Adult Education Committee. 
They adopted all the recommendations of the Committee except Nos. 5, 
10, 12, 13, 19, 21, 22, 24 and 25 with regard to -which they expressed their 
own views which are given in the Proceedings of that meeting and also in 
the preface to the Committee ’svreport. They also decided that a copy of 
the report together with their decisions on it, should be forwarded to the 
Provincial Governments for consideration and such action as they might 
consider necessary. This was done and the Provincial Goversiments were 
asked to submit their views on the various issues raised in the report. The 
infomation received from them is submitted herewith to the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. 


Madras. — ^The Provincial Government have stated that in view of their 
limited finances it is not possible for them to organise directly or to aid 
any scheme of adult education for the whole Presidency. The general 
position is as explained in the note for item 4 of the agenda. 

Bombay. — The Provincial Government have no remarks to offer on 
the Committee’s recommendations as the general question of adult educa- 
tion is under their consideration, but they have forwarded the remarks 
of their Director of Public Instruction which are given below 

Recommendation No. I.— (Provision of facilities for adult education on 
the widest scale and the introduction of a free and compulsory system of 
primary education). It is not the non-recognition of the urgency of these 
measmes but the paucity of funds that has stood in the way of ^eigiansion 
of adult or pnmary education on a country-wide basis. The Committee 
rightly point out that whatever may be achieved by the adult education 
movement the early establishment of a compulsory system of primarv 
education is the only effective and permanent solution of the problem of 
illiteracy. In this province this has been the general policy adopted. 

(I™*nediate attention to the problem of the 
‘ 

Recommendation No. 3. — (Literacy a means to further education an,i 

of pioTiding special feoilitics for those 

the tidfetto 
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thal sonic of ilio ndiiltb dislike being treated ns children and being made to 
read lessons on topics meant only for tittle cbildren. 

FtccommcndaUon No. 7. — (Easiest wnj* of appronch thiough subjects of 
vocational cbnrncter). Acrccs. 

Ttcrovtvivndation Nn. d . — (Boys under tlie ago of 12 and those attend- 
ing day schools not to attend adult centres; separate chissns for boys 
betivccn 12 and 10, no rcslrletions for girls). Agrees \vilh the Committee 
so far ns boys arc concerned but does not agree that no such distinction 
should bo observed in (lie ease of girls. 

liccomvtcudation No. U. — (Every encourngcnient to voluntary agencies). 
Efforts are being made in the province to secure the help of vofuntary 
ngciicicj; and it is proposed to start District Aseoeintioiis for Adult Educa- 
tion. Agrees with the Committee that safeguards will have, to he laid 
down to prevent such ngeiieies indulging in jiolilical and religious propa- 
ganda. 

Iiei'omincudqiin}i A'r)-#. 10. IS n»d 13. — Tt is doubtful whether it would 
be possible nr advisable to ninke soeinl serviec obligatory on all university 
students and high school pupils. 

lircoviinriidolion No. 11. — f Extension in the number and scone of 
institutions providing (ocbnicnl, rommereinl and art instruction and inclu- 
sion of Bubjccts of a cultural or recreational kind in the curricula). Agrees 
and suggests that the attcnlinn of (tie Coinmitteo of Direction for Techni- 
cal Education should he drawn to this recommendation. 

Itccommcudotion No, 14, — (U.se of iiieeUimicol aids to Icnming such 
os the rodio, the cinoinn. the gramophone and the magic lantern). The 
recommendation is oxcolleni but main diniciilty will arise in rn|:nrd ^ to 
finance. The roumiillcc seem to forget that most of our adult education 
classes are in villages and it is difficiilt to make use of such elaborate 
np])aratuB for all such closscs. The Government have, however, nt pre- 
sent a seliemo of village publicity by means of einemn outfits and when 
that scheme materialises it may be possible to make use of the cinenio 
to some extent. 

Recommendation Nos. 16 and 2G. — (Teachers and training). Agrees 
with the recommendation that steps should be taken, so far ns possible, 
to have short-term training courses for such teachers and that care must 
be taken to select tenelicrs of the right tompernTnent. 

Recommendation So. 17 . — (Inspectors and Organisers for adult educa- 
tion work). The appointment of whole time inspectors and organisers for 
such classes is certainly desirable. The appointment of n whole-time 
Special Ijileracy Oflicor has helped the local Bombay City Committee in 
organising and carrying on the work of adult literacy- For the rest of the 
province separate arrangements do not exist. 

Recommendation No. IS . — (Paid workers). Agrees with tlie recom- 
mendation. The experience in tlio province is that unless reasonable 
remuneration is given to people undertaking adult education work, the 
classes are not likely to flourish. 

Recommendation No, 19. — (Jjibraries in rural areas). The provision of 
libraries and the preparation of suitable literature is under the considera- 
tion of Government. 

Recommendation No. SO. — No special remarks are called for. 
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Eccovvnendation No. 21.— The suggestion regarding the levy a ta^ 
on employers of labour is a question of general po hey. Por the piesenfe 
not much difficulty is experienced if large employers of - laboui are 

approached for help. . t . m • 

.Recommendation No. 22.— (Government Departments to see that their- 
staffs are literate). Agrees with the Central Advisory Board of Education- 
that it is difficult to enforce the recommendation of the Committee. 

Recommendation No. 23.— (Authority responsible for adult educatiog. 
Agrees that the Education Department should be the controlling authority. 
tL general policy adopted in the province has been to pay grants only- 
through the Education Department. 

Recommendation No. 24 . — No remarks. 


Recommendation No. 25 .— (Establishment of a Bureau to collect and 
distribute information). It is premature at the present moment to consi- 
der the question of establishing a Central Bureau for collecting and pub- 
lishing information. The Provincial Board for Adult Education can, 
undertake this work. 


Recommendation No. 26.— The question of amending the census returns-- 
' of literacy is under the consideration of Government. 

United Provinces. Recommendation Nos. 1 and 2. — The Government- 
are already providing facilities for adult education and for the introduction- 
of compulsory primary education so far as funds of the province permit. - 

Recommendation No. 3.— In this province great stress is laid on propa- 
ganda to combat illiteracy and the following means have been adopted in this^ 
direction : — 


(i) Observance of the literacy day once a year. 

(ii) Publication of the literacy posters and handbooks. 

(iii) Meetings on the market days in the rural areas by the adult 

school and vernacular school teachers to create a desire in* 
the villages to become literate. 

(iv) Publicity of the work done under the Education Expansion- 

scheme. 

Recommendation No. 4 -. — ^At present the ’attendance in the adult schools 
is wholly voluntary. The people who get bonus and teachers especially- 
appointed for this work persuade illiterates to undergo instruction but they ' 
come across tremendous difficulties. Few villagers are enthusiastic to 
become literate and most of those who do attend the adult schools do so- 
reluctantly under moral persuation. In a couple of years when all those, 
who are willing to become literate voluntarily, have been made literate, 
the necessity of some pressure on unwilling illiterates to undergo instruction- 
may arise. The ways and means to achieve the object would then be- 
explored. 

Recommendation No. 5 . — ^No remarks. 

Recommendation No. 6 . — ^The curriculum of the adult schools and the 
form in which instruction is at present given is intelligible and interesting- 
to the students. The Provincial Adult Education Committee, however, 
recently appointed a sub-committee of educationists to recast the curri- 
culum. This curriculum is under consideration and it will be adopted next' 
year. The new cumculum is more closely related to the occupation and: 
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personal interests of the pupil and to the social and economic conditions 
under which he lives. 

Bccommcndaiioii No. 7. — The new cuiTiculum has kept in view the 
•suggestion that the easiest way of ajjpronch to many adult students may 
be through subjects of a voeationnl character. It is expected that after 
the cun’iculuin has been introduced and its results have been observed, 
the Education Dopait.mcnt would be in a position to develop the technique 
of imparting literacy through vocational training. 

Bceommcmlaiion No. 8. — (a) In the adult schools the lower age limit 
for admission is 11, which is only a year loss than that recommended by 
the Committee. 

(b) No hoy wlio is in a day school is allowed to join an adult school. 

(c) The boys under IG are taught in separnto classes and are not allowed 
to attend the classes for the adults. In the case of girls no rigid restric- 
tions about age arc ob'^erved but few women come fonvnrd to take advantage 
of these facilities. 

Rccommcndaiiou No. 0. — Support of voluntary agencies is being en- 
listed in running the scheme of adult education. The Co-operative and 
Jail Departments arc also co-operating in the work of adult education. 

Recommendation Nos. 10, 12 and 13. — ^No remarks. 

Recommendation No. JJ.— The question of an extension in the number 
and scope of institutions pioviding technical, commercial and art instruc- 
tion is being considered by the Provincial Oovernmenl. 

Recommendation No. Id. — scheme of visual education is under 
consideration. 

Recommendation No, 16. — A scJieme for training teachers for adult 
schools is under consideration of the Provincial Adult Education Committee 

i?ccoinHiciidntion No. JG — A large nuniber of the workers in this pro- 
vince are the village school teachers who take up adult education in their 
spare time. They are already trained. Steps are being taken to include 
the technique of teaching adults in the Normal Schools so that the village 
school teachers may do tlii*: work more efficiently. 

Recommendation No. 17. — ^The question of appointment of inspectors 
and organisers to siipc-rvise the work in connection with the c.impaign 
against illiteracy will be considered if and when funds permit. 

Rccomntendation No. 18, — ^This Province has not depended on unpaid 
service for the work in connection with Adult Education, 

Recommendation No. 19. — ^This Government has already opened a large 
number of libraries and reading roonjs and has also supplied free of cost 
"text books to the pupils. 

Recommendation No. 20. — ^A special scheme for the expansion of facili- 
ties for adult education among women has been prepared and it is hoped 
•to bring it into operation in the near fnture. 

Recommendation No. 21. — So far the work has been confined to villages- 
Attempt was, however, made to secure the co-operation of the factories 
and mills for making the labourers employed therein literate hut its res- 
^nse hns-not been encouraging. Government- have however started Social 
[welfare Centres, etc., in important industrial towns where adult schools 
nave been started. 
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Recommendation No. 5S.— This recommeiidatiou is Jjeing brought to 
the notice of all heads of departments with the request that the desirabilip- 
of giving every encsouragement to their stafE to become literate may be 
considered. The Police Department is considering the question of making 
all Constables and Chowlddars literate. A scheme has been prepared and 
will be put into operation as soon as circumstances permit. 

Recommendation No. 23.— The adult education movement in this pro- 
vince is under the Education Expansion Officer who is directly under the 
control of the Director of Public Instruction and is working with the full 
co-operation of the officers of the Education Department. There is a 
Prownciai Adult Education Committee to guide the movement and District 
Adult Education Committees are being formed to keep in touch with the 
local conditions. 


Recommendation No. 85. — ^The question of establishing a Bureau for 
the adult education is being referred to the Provincial Adult Education 
Committee and the views of this Government will be communicated later. 
Recommendation Nos. 24 and 26. — No remarks have been offered. 


Punjab. — Recommendation No. 1. — Facilities' for the anti-illiteracy 
aspect of adult education have been provided in the province on a fairly 
wide scale and full attention is being devoted to this -vital educational 
problem. Free and compulsory primary education is already in force iir 
a large number of rural and urban areas and was introduced in the province 
long ago. 

Recommendation No. 2. — ^The literacy work in the province has been 
extended from the year 1940-41. 20 paid workers in each district have 
been engaged, special training courses have been organised for such 
teachers, and two supervisors have been appointed in each district. A 
total sum of Ks. 98,800 has been allotted during the year 1940-41 for 
expenditure in connection with the anti-illiteracy campaign. 308,000 copiea 
of 7 primers and 56,500 copies of 15 follow-up books were purchased. 
These books and primers are being distributed free and freight is also being 
paid by the Education Department. 

Recommendation No. 3. — Tjiteracy work is being carried out vigorously 
in the province. A large amount of follow-up literature as stated above 
has been produced and .stocked by the Education Department and is being 
issued free of cost and free of freight to all who apply for such books for 
the use of newly-made literates. Besides this, 600 travelling libraries 
containing 54,665 books have been organised and distributed among the 
29 districts of the province for the special use of the adults. These are 
in addition to the 1,594 village school libraries located in the vernacular 
upper middle schools situated in rural areas. 

Recommendation No. 4. — ^The movement at the present moment is 
entirely voluntary. No pressure or coercion ' is being employed. The 
campaign hinges on persuasion and propaganda. 

Recommendation No. o. — One whole year was devoted to ex]}erimental 
work in bringing out suitable rending material and in the choice of the 
appropriate methods of teaching the adults before the campaign was started 
on a province-wide scale. 

Recommendation No. 6. — Very careful consideration was given to all 
the points mentioned in the recommendation and fresh experience is being 
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iully utilized. The literature supplied is interesting aud intelligible and 
■bears close relation to the interest, bent of mind, occupation and environ- 
ment of the adult readers. 

RecommcndaHon No. 7. — The suggestion of the Committee that it is 
unnecessary and inexpedient in view of the circumstances prevailing in 
India to draw any rigid distinction between adult education in the strict 
sense and technical, commercial or art instruction or to regard the latter 
.as falling outside the sphere of the former and that the easiest way of 
.approach to many .ulult students may be through subjects of a vocational 
.character has been noted. 

Recommendation No. 8 . — In the province, rro pupil under fourteen years 
■of age is admitted to an adult school. Boys attending ordinary day 
schools are generally not admitted to the evening adult classes. The 
.classes for boys are held separately. Girls are exempted from the operation 
of this general rule and are allowed to join adult classes for women. 

Recommendation No. 9. — ^In the Punjab, all facilities and full encourage- 
ment arc given to voluntary agencies. 

Rccom7ncndation Nok. 10, 12 attd 13. — ^The suggestions of the committee 
that (i) Universities should be urged to expand and popularize the work 
jjf their extra-mural departments and provide opportunities for adult 
students of exceptional ability to take a university course, (ii) Social 
Science in a practical form should be taught in all universities and (iii) 
the pos‘!ihility of making a period of Social Service obligatory on all students 
in univeraities and pupils in the upper forms of liigh schools should be 
<carefully explored, are being brought to the notice of the Punjab University 
for such action ns they may consider necessniy. 

Recommendation No, 11, — ^The suggestion of the Committee regarding 
extension in the number and scope of institutions providing technical, 
commercial and art instruction has been noted for future guidance and 
necessary action in the matter. 

Recommendation No, 14. — ^I’he suggestion regarding the use of cinema, 
etc., will be considered in connection with the adult edu'eation programme 
for the year 1941-42. The radio, the gramophone, and the magic lantern 
are already being used, wherever possible, for the education and entertain- 
ment of the adult literates. 

Rooommendation No. 13. — ^training in the teaching of adults forms now 
an integral part of the revised syllabuses recently prescribed for and intro- 
duced in the normal schools of the province. The theory and practice 
are both included and quite the best part of the work is being done by- these 
schools. 

Recommendation No. 16. — ^Twenty whole-time teachers and two super- 
visors in each district have already been employed. The paid teachers 
have been given a special short course of training. 

Recominendaiion No. 17. — The Inspector of Training Institutions and 
the Inspector of Vernacular Education, Punjab, have already been appoint- 
-ed to carry on the adult education and adult literacy work in addition to 
their own duties. The necessity for the appointment' of whole-time inspec- 
-tors and organisers has not yet been felt. 

' ~ R^^o^nmendation No. 18. — Literacy work has been canned on so far 

-on a voluntary basis but, with effect from the year 1940-41, paid workers 
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as mentioned in (2) above have also been engaged, lb is agreed that more 
paid workers Avill be necessaiy in the future. ■ 

Recomviendation No. 19. — There are 1,594 village school libraries for 
the adults in the province. In addition, 600 travelling libraries scattered 
fairly evenly all over the province have been established from the year 
1940-41. Suitable literature is also being produced and every encourage- 
ment to authors is being afforded by the Education Department. 

Becommen'dation No. 20. — ^The suggestions of the committee regarding 
•expansion of facilities for education of adult •women have been noted. 
■Work among women has already been started through voluntary agencies 
.and the pupils of secondary schools and colleges in the province. 

Recommendation No. 21. — A good deal is being done by industrialists 
in this province but more can be done and this will be attempted gradually 
in the years to come. 

Recommendation No. 22. — (Government departments to see that their 
staffs are literate). Necessary instructions in the matter have alreadv 
been issued, in so far as the Education Department is concerned. Steps 
arfl being taken to secure the co-operation of the other departments of 
■Government. 


Recommendation No. 23. — ^The whole movement is centred in the 
Education Department. Literacy and Post-Literaev Leagues are being 
gradually established in divisional and district headquarters, tehsils and 
groups of villages. The organisation is in the process of evolution. 

Rccoimnendation No. 24.— (Financial assistance from Central Govern- 
ment). This does not require any comments from the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. 


Recommendation No. 25.— In the present state of finances it has not 
been considered advisable to establish a provincial Bureau. 

Recommendation No 2fi.-Tt is suggested that a suitable amendment 
in the census test of literacy, «•«.. ability to read and write a letter, 
should be introduced so as to classify the adults able to read and also to 
write a little as literates. 

Central Provinces. The main conclusions and recommendations of tlie 

tion ^ be -scrutinised in rela- 

tion to (i) the circumstances obtaining in the province and (ii) the financial 

■ the Provincial Government are in general a^Tcement with 

many of the recommendations of the Committee. theyTre uS to mVe 
tvt^ on the ments of each individual recommendation. To enSre 
«ven a partial success of the scheme of literacy adumbrated hv p 1 
mittee the work must have the voluntary sunnort of thA^lihr 

poltto “-nnSS owSyll it; rf m 
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Coorg. — ^The Local Administration has no views to offer on the recom- 
mendations ^made in the Committee's report. The Administration follows 
Madras in matters relating to education. 

Assam, Nortk-West Frontier Province, Sind, Delhi, Ajmer-Menvara and 
Baluchistan. — ^Have not commented on Committee’s recommendations but 
have stated general position about adult education. 

(See memorandum on item 4 of agenda.) 

Bengal and Bihar. — Replies have not been received though the Bihar 
Government stated that it would be sent ns soon as possible. 
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• APPE15DIX I (b). 

MeMORAUDTJM ok item III OF A.OEKDA. PI*ACED BEFORE THE CeKTBAI* AOVIBOKV 

Board of Eddoation. 

Views of the Proviiiciol Oovetninenis on the reconitnendnUonB “Mode by the 
Second Bosic Bducotion Committee of the Control Advisory Board of 
Education, 1939, 

At their meeting held in May 1940, the Central Advisory Board ol 
Education, had before them the report of the Committee which they 
appointed in December 1938, to consider further issues arising in conncc* 
tion with the system of basic education such as its relation to other 
branches of education and the financial problems implicit in its adoption. 
They adopted all the recommendations of the Committee except nos. 7 
and 8, with regard to which they expressed their omi views, which are 
given in the Proceedings of that meeting and also in the preface to the 
Committee's report. The Board also desired that a copy of the report, 
together with the decisions of the Board thereon, should be forwarded to the 
Provincial Governments for consideration and such action as they might 
consider necessary. This was done, and the Provincial Governments were 
asked to forward their views on the issues raised in the report. The 
information received from them which is either in the form of views on the 
recommendations or general position about basic education in the province, 
is submitted herewith to the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

- Wardha scheme of education,, as such, has not been' 

introduced m the Presidency. The syllabuses for elementary schools were 
r and under the revised syllabuses “handi- 

crafts and pre-vocational work" have been made compulsory in lower 
and higher elementary schools respectively. 

Bombay.— Recommendation No. l.—Tho Governmpnf n- i , 

the following views of their Director of Public Instruction^ 

"I agree with the conclusion that it will not be possible for a lon^r 
time to come to provide Nursery schools Ar if ic ■ r ? 
difficult to find women toaohiflorfto oiiS 
schools. At present efforts are beina made f/t ti-rP 
women teachers for the lower standard^nf ^ 
and to give them in thrSnt r 
in Kindt^garterwwk ^ institutions some grounding 

In this province, unlike other provinces ih. 

course is spread at present over n nn? J T elementary 
first year of which is meant tS 

infants in the schools, and the aerS^' f^^ision exists for 
uot 7+. Moreover under the rule^ C+and 

oi chUdren even uS 0 the 

of the Administrative oflScer. In framin ^ special sanction 
course the existence of the infanfc ”7 the basic school 
token into eoconnt S SmnU i”-,’.” ‘f" ^konU hT, 
doTO for the infants class mainlv Lif *'?® ■’“n ioid 

hstoto m ^-Idrcn. a, laTSf TT*” iJovelapinB 

IS the mam handicap." t®snhors, however. 


.Becommendation No. S. 


e to X4 .earn, 

ro years;. The gonerfii 


general 
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Echeme suggested has been adopted in the province. The elcmcutarj’ 
course for the present consists of the infants class and four standards and 
the higher stage of three years. 

Bccommoidation iVo. 3. — (Transfer of children after the conclusion of 
jimior basic stage). Though the original scheme of basic education did not 
contemplate diversion of children to any other school till after the com- 
pletion of the full basic course, there is nothing in the scheme adopted in 
Bombay to prevent pupils from the junior basic school migrating to a 
secondary school or a trade school after completing the elementary course, 
if the work is up to the mark. 

Jiecoynniendations Nos. 4 cC 5. — (Variety of courses in the various types 
of post-primary school, and special arrangements for those desirous of 
continuing thoir education). If the basic school becomes the normal type 
of school it will be necessary to make arrangements in post-primary schools 
to assimilate those who have completed (a) the junior basic course and 
(h) the full basic course. The Provincial Governrnent agree in principle 
that, as regards the former, arrangements should be made to prepare the 
pupils for entry into industrial and commercial occupations as well os 
into universities. As regards the latter, arrangements will have to be 
made for special tuition in subjeota which are not included in the curriculum 
of senior basic schools in order that pupils may be enabled to enter univer- 
sities. The Government have not, however, examined in detail the type 
or duration of the courses that may have to be introduced in post-primary 
schools. 

Recommendation No. G. — (Suitable 'courses for girls attending senior 
basic sobools). The Provincial Government share the .following views of 
their Director of Public Instruction: — 

“The recomiiicndation made that for girls attending senior basic 
schools special coui'scs should be framed is unexceptional. 
The Committee recommend the inclusion of such subjects os 
Cooking, Laundry work, Home crafts, Pirst Aid, etc. I do 
not understand how it will be possible for such schools to be 
the normal type of schools. Nowhere in the Committee's 
report has the question of cost been considered. It may be 
possible to have a course of this typo in some well-endowed 
schools but I fail to understand bow it can be made possible 
to have such schools on a country-wide basis.” 

Recommendation No, 7. — (Appointment of a Standing Committee). No 
remarks are called for. 

Reconimciidaiion No. S. — (Grant from central funds). So long as the 
scheme of basic education is in the stage of research and experiment 
and it cannot be disputed that this is its position now — the Central Govern- 
ment would appear to have some responsibility in the matter. In this 
connection, the Government invite attention to item 12 of the Federtl 
Legislative list. Tt is not fair that the Provincial exchequer should be 
called upon to meet in full the cost of the experiment. The Central 
Government should be moved to meet at least a portion®of the cost. Once 
the scheme has passed the experimental stage the Provincial Governments 
would naturally not expect the Central Government to continue to bear 
any portion of its cost. 

Recommendation No. 9. — (Central agency in each province for disposal 
of marketable articles produced in schools). Considerable difficulty has 
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idt m ibe 

schoolB. The Jei »'?“?■”“* ■'“iSTpardmee it. If these cii- 
“SSt^e“: ™ ^fS“^ee fill he ee^ed hy the eppointoent ol . 
central agency. 

the following views: — 

j r TJn 1 The Committee seems to have niixecl np the 

Becommendatwn No. 1. , , .\„caa~> n^ the nrimary schools- 

terms pre-basic. ‘Nnrsery' and Issis ve^^ Lportont. 

I^om the point of ^ew of this P'f areL and from 
Here the children cfame at t g jj^nibcr of children is always 

5 to 6 or 7 in non-compulsory areas, me nnmoc pte-basic 

very large and therefore is^^nsidered that the present infant 

LrofpS;.«;.sri„‘hie^d^^^^^^^ 

hit 

Trom November 1940. such classes are being started. 

The Committee observes on" page 2 of the report that model infants 
schools should be started by Provincial f 

of Kindergarten instruction with the cumculnm of 

‘studied and developed". This has already ^een done at the Basic Tun- 
ing College, Allahabad, where the urban section has been opened fmm 
this point of view. Women teachers for basic schools are also being trained. 

Recommendation No. 8 . — ^The Committee deals with the question of 
finances on pages 5 and 6, item 11, and suggests that the productive 
material of the schools may be sold and the proceeds deposited in the 
Treasury to meet the expenses of education. In this province the idea 
of self-supporting schools has already been rejected and self-sufficient 
schools are being insisted on where the material may be supplied by the 
school itself. Illustrative teaching aids, tat patties, material for art work 
can very easily be supplied by the school itself and by this method it is 
hoped that the expenditure cannot mateiiolly .increase by the inti-oduetion 
of basic system of education. Articles produced in schools may be given 
away to children. At present the yearly budget of a farmer is not more 
than Bs. 50 to Es. 60. If it can be possible to give in the shape of cloth 
(produced out of the yarn spun by the children) it would be adding 
materially to the farmer’s budget. This can induce the parents to send 
their children to schools. One point that has been missed by the Com- 
mittee is the attendance of children in schools. They are taken away for 
field labour as soon. as they are able to help their parents and therefore 
it is necessary to provide for some incentive to the parents to keep then’ 
children at schools. If they see that the children at. school would be 
.able to bring back home something substantia] it is likely that they may 
'leave, their children at schools. Besides in the lower classes marketable 
articles will not be produced in schools. In higher classes, i.c., V to VIT, 
marketable articles could be produced. But ns at present basic education 
is being ihtrodueed in lower classes the question of marketing the articles 
does not arise in this province. 

s2 
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The general position about basic education in the province is explained 
below: — 

In August, 1938 the Basic Training College, was started at Allahabad 
to train teachers w'ho would in their turn; after completion of the course 
be sent out to the Basic Training Centres nt the head-quarters of each Ins- 
pector's circle to train teachers from the District and Municipal Board 
schools to start instructions in class I of primary schools on. Basic lines. 

A similar Training Centre was opened at Benares for women which was 
later transferred to the Basic Training College, Allahabad. 

Forty-five men graduates ond 28 girls were admitted to the Training 
College. 

In Jonuary, 1039 a course was started at the Basic Training College 
to train 98 Craft teachers, drawn from the vernaoular schools of the pro- 
vince, to strengthen the staff of all Kdfresher Course centres. 

It was decided by Government that the United Provinces scheme would 
not aim at self-supporting schools, but ns much material as possible for 
the actual craft work should be made in the -school. For this purpose 
paper-making was introduced and experiments conducted in monufacturing 
paper for art and craft purposes at the schools themselves and thus help 
to reduce the cost. In the same \vay spinning and weaving aimed at 
providing the articles required in the schools. Brushes were improvised 
from bamboo shoots with the ends teazed out and the ordinary 
powder colour, such as is used in HoU, wlien mixed with water and fixe 
with a little gum orabid (babool gond) proved an excellent and very cheop 
medium for pattern making and self-e.xpression for the children, iolte^ 
W 08 also introduced on the coil system and the contiiincrs for the P®']^ 
and other necessary articles made. Gardening, bee-keeping^ and sim a 
activities olso formed port of the training together with manipulative a 
illustrative use of card board in various forms and for vanous purposes 
including book craft as a basic craft. The College^ serves nqt y 
training ground but also as a laboratory for experiments ana it is 
that the curriculum is graduallly being worked out and the neee. 
text books and suggestions for teachers prepared. Art forms t le 
all crafts. 

With this staff trained at the Basic Troining College, 

Course centres were opened from Moy 1939. Six graduates and .p ^ 
masters formed the staff at each centre. 250 District and ^ 

teachers were deputed to each of these centres. These courses ^ 
three months. 

In the first course 1,720 District ond Municipol Board teachers vere 
trained ond with them from the month of August 1939, 1,700 class 1 oi^ 
basic lines were opened throughout the province. The second 
third courses also trained about 3,400 teoebers and by February 19^i 
about 6,000 schools with class I on Basic lines were opened tbrougliou 
the province. The average comes to 90 schools in each District 
and selected primary schools in each Municipal Board. From Februa^ 
1940 arrangements were made for troining the teachers for opening class JJ- 
in those schools where Bdsic Education was introduced in class I. 

Another batch of men and women pupil-teachers were admitted to th® 
Basic Training College in July, 1989. They passed out in April and 
July 1, 1940, this new batch was utilised in training the District and 
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Municipal Board teachers at the various centres. Now from July, 1940 
there are eleven graduate teachers at each centre. ‘The 98 craft teachers 
trained were withdrawn from the Eefresher Course centres and sent back 
to their districts to work as Supervisors of Basic schools. The best of 
these have been appointed as teachers in Model Schools attached to 
Government Normal Schools for hoys and in Central Training Schools. 

The graduates who were trained in 1938-39 hove been called back to 
the Basic Training College from July, 1940 to learn the technique of teach- 
ing for classes III and IV and to work out the details of the syUahus. They 
will .finish their training in December, 1940. 

The women trained at the Basic Training College were sent to Girls’ 
Government Normal Schools to teach in the Model Schools attached to 
the Government Normal Schools on Basic lines. They have also been • 
sent back to the Basic Training College from July, 1940 and their places 
have been taken by the women teachers who passed out in April, 1940 
from the Basic Training College. ’ 

One teacher from each Government Normal school (both from bovs’ 
and girls’) and one Drawing Master from each boys’ Normal School were 
given Eefresher Course training at-the Basic Training College. 'With the 
help of these- teachers arrangements have been made to introduce the 
scheme in Normal Schools as .well. The Model Schools attached to the 
Government Normal Schools are being staffed with the craft teachers 
trained at the Basic Training College. The aim is to gradually introduce 
the scheme in all the Normal Schools so that the teachers may be trained 
directly from the Normal Schools for opening Basie Schools. 

The mspeeting staff too is being graduolly called to the Basic Training 
College for training. At present 49 Sub-Deputy Inspectors have already 
been trained and ^ mo undergoing training for three months. Within 
^•o years all the Sub-Deputy Inspectors will come to the Basic Training 
College for training so that they may be able to supervise the work of 
Basic Education in their various districts. « « oi 

So far 8,622 teachers huye been trained and 4,738 schools have started 
teaching class I on Basic lines, class II, has started in nearly half. ~ At 
present Government wishes to complete these primary schools up to class 
rV before launching the expansion to other schools of the province. From 
Nowmbei, 1940, infant classes attached to Basic schools are also being 
convened on basic lines Thus many schools have three classes on basic 
lines classes infants, T and TI. From July, 1941 class ITT wHI 
gradually introduced. The Eefresher Courses will go on training teachers 
and by July, 3942, five full classes wiU be working in the Basic schools 

By the beginning of January, 1943. there -vvill be about 6,000 full primarv 
schools working on basic linos. pnraarj 

nnd suggestions for teachers giving details of various sub- 
jects m the curriculum are being prepared at the Basic Training College 
and aiTangements have been made for their publication. ® ^ 

- Expenments at erecting cheap buildings are also being carried out It 
is possible to set up an outdoor school with thatched class rooms nn/l o 
8 ore ^oom for n primary school at a cost of about Es 250 to lis 800 
instead of spending ‘Es. 6.000 on buildings. Such a s^ool badldirf; W 
at ihe Bade Tratoing Colleg^ lor i uS. lo S nnl 
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continues (up to the Slst March 1941 for the present). The results of the 
experiment are calculated to furnish the data necessary for the proper 
appreciation of the financial impUcationa involved m the praohcal introduc- 
tion.of the basic syllabus. It is yet too early to judge the results of these 
experiments definitely. 

North-West Frontier Province.— Fovr teachers have been given training 
in the system of “basic” education and have started work in two village 
schools. If their work proves successful, the scheme will be extended. 

Siud. The question of the introduction of the Wardha scheme yras 

referred for consideration to the Sind Education Keorganisation Committee 
who have not submitted their report. ■ The views of the Provincial Govern- 
ment on their recommendations will be communicated later. 

Orissa . — ^The recommendations of the Committee in regard to the 
method of improvement of basic education aro helpful and have been 
brought to the notice of the Board of Basic Education. The Provincial 
Government have no comments to moke on the recommendations except 
that the basic schools being primarily intended for rural areas it would be 
impossible (o get voluntary agencies to start pre-bnsic schools of efficient 
type as recommended by the Committee. 

A scheme of basic education was started in the province in 1939-40 
purely as an experimerij^l measure. Although it is too early to express 
any definite opinion about the utility of the scheme, the income of the 
institution has been trifling in comparison with the expenditure involved 
in it. Judged from the economic aspect the scheme has so far been a 
failure. 

Coorff . — ^The local Administration has no views to offer on the recom- 
mendations made in the report of the Second Wardha Education Com- 
’ mittee. The Administration follows Madras in matters relating to educa- 
tion. 

’ Delhi . — ^In connection with the “basic” education scheme, a school has 
been opened through the agency of the District Board and is reported to be 
doing satisfactory Avork, The scheme for the re-organization of education 
in the rural area has been found on being worked out, to be so expensive 
as to be clearly impracticable in present financial conditions. 

Assam, Ajmer-Merwara and Baluchisthn . — ^The Provincial Government 
and Local Administrations have not expressed their views on the recom- 
mendations made by the Committee ''nor have they stated the position 
as to “basic” education in their provinces. 

Bengal and Bihar . — ^Beplies not received though Bihar stated that 
the reply would be sent as soon as possible. 
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APPENDIX I (c). 

ME>tOnAKDUM OK ITEM IV OP AGEyOA PLACED DEFORE THE OeKTRAL AOVJSOnV 

Board of Education*. 


(A) Developments in Primary Etlucalioti. 

A summary of the views of tho Provincial Govommeuts on the BeDorfc 
of the \ornacuInr Education Committee was placed before the Central 
Advisory Board of Education at its meeting held in December 1938, While 
noting with satisfaction the action taken by several Provinces on the lines 
suggested in the llcport, the Board desired to be informed of further deve- 
mpments in the matter. Accordingly a subsequent report received from 
the Irovincial Governments wos submitted to the Board at its meeting 
held in Alny 1040. A further report in regard to developments in Frimaiy 
education as obtained from tho Provincial Governments is again submiUed 
for tho information of the Board. 

il/adras.— No fresh development in primary education has been reported. 

flowhap.—After the amendment of the Primarj' Education Act in 1938 
e mspccting staff has been taken over completely by Government and 
placed in each district under Deputy Educational Inspectors who function 
independently of the Local Authorities. Experience has shown that this 
change hos had a salutory effect on the morale of 'teachers. 


As a result of^ the X'ccoininendntions of the Committee appointed to 
examine the question of the training of teachers, a scheme was formulated 
with a riew to training within a period of about 10 to 15 years all the 
teachers m the service of Local Authorities who are forty years of age or 
under, liiis scheme was introduced in 1030 and provides for a continuous 
course of training for two years in place of the foi'raer intemiiUent training. 

.A® . that as a result of this scheme the proportion of trained teachers 
will increase lualerially within a few years. 

The syllabus for primary schools has also been thoroughly revised. The 
evised syllabus aims ut eliminating tbe narrowing influence of rigid 
ormal work and now provides in all subjects a wide range of material and 
gives optira of essenti^ topics to suit tho needs of various types of schools, 
t IS hoped that this syllabus will bring school work into closer touch with 
e everyday life of the children in rural areas. A special simplified 
syllabus has also been laid down for small one*teaclier schools and is now 
bemg followed in almost all small village schools. 

h« recent years with a view to liquidating mass illiteracy, efiorts 

nave been made to encourage the opening of B class schools in small 
villages with a population of less than 700. Although the general control 

™ Local Authorities, Government 

nas undertaken to aid direct from provincial funds these schools opened 
ey ^ivate associations and individuals. The actual expenditure incurred 
aL ""“y of grants was over Es. 7 lakhs during 1939-40 
and there are 5.000 schools of this type functioning at present. 

the budget for grants for Pby- 
to frame schemes Schools and Local Authorities hove been asked 

^ame sebemes for the medical inspection of school children. 

these schodB^nf^ schools the standard of work .has been raised and 
B now have been brought up to the level of boys’ schools and 



teach up to Standard VII, i.e., one year's additional -work has been intro- 
duced in all girls’ schools. 


Punjab . — ^The Provincial Government have no fresh development to 
report except that the Government have decided that the present classifica- 
tion of primary (Classes I-IV) and middle (Glasses V-VEII) departments 
of schools for boys should continue for the present, and that the revised 
syllabuses framed by the Bevision Syllabus Committee should bo spread 
over the existing classes. 


Assam . — ^The Provincial Government agree with the steps £aken by the 
Madras Government with a view to prevent -wastage of funds on unecono- 
mical or inefficient schools. As regards expansion of schools — ^in number 
and size — ^the Government realize that there must at first be a stirvcy 
leading to the formulation of a plan of expansion, and thereafter they will 
make the necessary budget provision to meet the cost of increasing the 
niimber of schools, and giving increased grant to one-tcafchor schools for 
employmg second teacher, where the number of children in the hicher 
classes is appreciably large. “ 


The Local Bodies are not prepared to transfer control over the schools 
and the staff to the Education Department in ioio. But the Provincial 
Government think that it should be possible to enforce through depart- 
mental proceedings or otherwise such control as may be necessary in public 
interests m regard to the appointment of trained teachers, and the un- 
settling of teachers by transfers. It has been recognised that Government 

ZnM Z of teachers and 'should make thelrXc^- 

tional grant subject to Government having the power to enquire into and 


NoHh-Wesl Frontier Provinco.—The Provincial Government have not 
reported any fresh development in regard to Primary education. 

by AofS'oriMoS .®“ateeUS’G''“ 

ritiea!'’™® Superviaing atafS o£°lf™Ucal S[o- 


education to another Taluka. Govemmonf j compulsory 

soiy education in one tS ey«y “’"‘l’"'- 

Mmary edneoliop foy girlo in 
Karachi Municipal CorporatiL. ^ ® m consultation with the 

to report in regn?d^to Smary”educ’atten?^°^’^®' developments 

been submitted f*®® 

The scheme covers the whole Tf^tfie^ruraf m 'Z 

ten educational circles and two of which will be divided in 

nnder tte operation o7 “e aoLme WW 

P™n «7 ednealion eonrae oi 5 years’ duraSon te arbl,yn„a 
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rural area of Delhi. It is proposed to start oo-educational Primary schools 
with a staff of women ’ teachers. These schools will have three years 
course. For the next twp years classes will be held in the same building 
but teaching will be provided separately for boys and girls. It is intended 
to follow up the Primary school course by the provision of separate and 
attractive middle schools for boys and girls where arrangements will be 
made for Agriculture and Handicrafts. If funds are available, it would 
be possible to complete the scheme in six years. 

Ajmcr-Merwara . — ^The number of Primary schools for boys increased 
from 234 to 238 during the year 1989-40 and the enrolment from 13,201 
to 14,650. This progress is creditable because it was attained in the face 
of a severe famine which at one time reduced the attendance to nil. The 
situation was faced boldly, and a number of Primary schools were trans- 
ferred to the famine eamps where they worked satisfactorily. "With a 
view to encourage instruction in elementary physical training and games 
in Primary schools for girls, the Education Deportment supplied their 
district schools with equipment to facilitate such instruction. ^ Manage- 
ments of private schools in urban areas were asked to afford similar facili- 
ties in their schools. 

Baluchistan ,. — ^The Primary school syllabus was revised to provide for 
the teaching of Hand-work, including gardening and the correlation of 
Hand-work with other subjects in the syllabus. A certain number of 
village teachers are being trained each year in the new methods of te^hing 
Urdu reading according to the Moga Method and in the teaching of Hand- 
work. 

The Local Administration agrees with the Punjab Government that 
the Primary course should consist of five rather than foxir classes, but no 
progress can be made in this direction until funds are made available so 
as to provide at least two teachers for each village school of five classes. 

Bengal and Bihar . — ^Ileplies have not been received tliough in one case 
it has been stated that reply would be sent as soon as possible. 

United Provinces ayid Central Provinces.— Th& Provincial Government 
have sent a report on the recent and prospective development in prlm^;ry 
(basic) education, which is given in the memorandum on item 3 of the 
agenda. 

Orissa . — ^The Provincial Government have little to note regarding the 
recent and prospective developments in primary education. The Local 
Self-Government Bill which contained provisions relating to eompursory 
education could not be placed before the Legislature before the constitution 
was suspended. The Provincial Government do not consider it desirable 
to pass this legislation during administration under section 93 of the 
Government of India Act. Primary education in this province is con- 
trolled in North Orissa by the local bodies and in South Orissa partly by 
local bodies and partly by a Council known as the District Education 
Council. The two parallel' systems of managing elementary schools have 
not been conducive to the best interest of the primary e'ducation. 
Provmcial Government have under consideration the proposal to abolish 

e District Educational Council and to bring all elementary schools under 
one system of management and control. ' 
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Another matter worth mentioning is the question of levy of education 
cess. In one district of the province the local bodies have been {pven 
power to levy an education cess while in tlie remoining districts no such 
tax is levied. The question of unification of the systems has also been 
' engaging the attention of the Provincial Government and it' is hoped that 
in due course a method will be devised which will bring about uniformity 
not only in the control and management of primary education throughout 
the province but also with regard to the levy of tax for the purpose. 
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APPENDIX 1(c). 


Memorandum on item IV of agenda placed before the Central Advisory 

Board of Education. 


(B) Progress in Adult Education. 


The Adult Education Committee of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education had recommended inter alia, that "in a movement oi this 
character the utmost freedom m,u8t be allowed to experiment and regard 
must be had at all times to local conditions. No useful purpose would 
be served by attempting to prescribe methods or draw up a code applicable 
to India as a whole. Valuable assistance might, however, be afforded to 
Provincial Governments and other authorities responsible for adult educa- 
tiou if a Committee of experts were appointed to report on questions of 
teaching technique and survey the results of experiments". The Central 
Advisory Board of Education to whom the report of the Committee was 
submitted at its fifth meeting held in Simla in May 1940, was of the 
opinion that it would be premature at this stage to appoint a Committee 
as suggested in view of the fact that it was too early to survey the progress 
of the movement as a whole or to assess the results of the experiments 
that were being carried out in many areas. The Educational Commissioner 
was accordingly asked to collect informatidn from Provincial Educational 
authorities as to developments in their areas and to prepare a statement 
for the Board. The progress so far made in adult education movement as 
reported by the various provinces is shown below and is submitted to the 
Central Advisory Board of Education for information. 

Madras . — ^During the year 1939-40 there were 28 Adult Education 
Glasses (26 for men and 2 for women with 1,109 men and 69 women under 
instruction), and 223 Night Schools (217 for boys and 6 for girls with a 
strength of 10,452 and 296 respectively) working in the Presidency. In 
■'■iew of limited finances the Provincial Government do 'not consider it 
possible to organise directly or even aid any scheme of adult education 
for the whole Presidency, They further consider that in the existing 
Ronditions adult education classes are of doubtful value and that primaiy 
e'lUcation should receive priority. The whole work has therefore been left 
to be- done by private agencies and local bodies. } 

Bombay. —-The scheme of Adult Education was started by the Provincial 
Government in 1937 with only 29 classes and in order to spread the 
movement a special committee was appointed to work out a detailed 
Bi view of the prohibitive cost involved, the recommendations 
of the Committee could not be accepted. The Government, however, 
appointed a Board of Adult Education— 


(1) to submit for the approval of Government a programme for the 

spread of Adult Education in the province"; 

(2) to conduct propaganda for the removal of illiteracy add 'other 

forms of ignorance; 


(3) to encourage and supervise the publication of suitable literature 

for Adult Education; 

(4) to schemes refeired to it by Government or submitted 

by private bodies for the spread of Adult Education; 
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(6) to advise Oovemment as to the best manner ot aiding wie 

ing Adult Education classes and organising the \votk ot such 
classes on a voluntary basis ; 

(6) to advise Government as to the best methods of harnessing the 

enthusiasm and spirit for national service among the educated 
youths of the province for the drive against mass illiteracy; 

(7) to suggest means for co-ordinaling Adult Education among 

villagers with other forms of rural reconstruction ; 

(8) to advise Government on the question of implementing the 

various recommendations made by the Adult Education Com* 
* mittee; and 

(9) to collect funds. 


In consultotion with the Adult Education Board a scheme for the 
registration of workers and grants-in-aid to Literacy Classes was put into 
operation, and a sum of Es. 40,000 was placed at the disposal of the 
Divisional Inspectors at the rate of Es. 2,000 per district. 


According to this scheme, the Adult Education workers ate registered 
by the Provincial Board for Adult Education, and Literacy Classes con- 
ducted by these registered workers are recognised by the Government 
Inspecting Officers of the districts.' The work of inspection and holdine 
literacy tests of these classes and the pajunent of grants to them are in tht 
hands of the District Educational Officer. Ability to read a ■n'lrnirwml, 
in the Primary Second book with understanding and to wrL aSswe^to 
four or five simple questions is the standard laid down for lilcraS^ TW 

aas « ir ® Adu t Education 


^ r’»Xr= 

made adult mada lilarata, at the opHaa „?“a ISi,* 

adidt Aaaea rasa jtar*i939 40™ria -JS? numbet of • 

and fixed as under : — during the course of the year 

classes became ^Ueratl ^ P®*' of the adSls aftSdffig ’tbt 

The budget allotment during loao 

Mme amouotad to Ba. I,6e,0M^ ».8«,000 but tba oapo«. 
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The wliolc scheJiic is iigiiin uikIit review n< the metliods adopted fo 
frii* have not proved n great sufre‘«s, (Jlas'^es linve not been made suffi- 
ciently attractive and they arc handled by men Itavinp little experience of 
anch worh. 

Bengal . — In March 11108, the ICdncation and the Rural Reconstruction 
Depart inent*? decided that (loverniiieiit fhonld take np the re>.pontribilify 
for the education of ndnlt*! nnd that ihi*. should he a definite function of 
(be Departnient J»f Rural Reconvtrnelion* The Director of Ruml Reeon- 
efruetion accordingly drew up n plan for adnlt education alone with that 
of Itural Reeon‘;lriif’tion. A I’rirnary and Adult Kdiicatinn Committee vas 
set tip in August, llKi8. Consi<Ierati«n of the ceheme regarding the adult 
education wa*? held nj) pending the deliberation's of the Carninittec. The 
Committee ha*? reached ii<; conelu*>ion and tl»c h'port i** heinp made ready. 

On instmefiona from the Director of Rural Rccoie^tmetion, spceificnlly 
it» J)eeeml)cr I0-'l8 and November 11*80, and nl'-o geiieratly at other time's, 
eoimlry-widfi activity hir adult edneation (oo){ the work previously done 
over several furl-lter stages at onee. The Director’s extensive tours in the 
proviuee spread enthiisia'tn rttnong local nfiietal nnd non-ofiicial worker-* 
even in least ncees'-ihle tracts. 

A‘- a result of thi*- drive, about lO.tHX) night schools attended by about 
1C&,(KX) aduil'- have lieen eslublished in the Rre«idcncy, They are run. 
mostly from locally raised contribution**, in a fiw eases from Union Rn.'inl 
fund'*, and in a still fewer ca'-t's out of tiie ili*-cret ionary grant of the Home 
Department. In some jdaec'*, elaborate plans of campaign against 
illiteracy have been pn’pnrod. In others, tiovcl and interesting nicthod'*, 
e.g.. Thumh Itnpres'.ion Campaign. Imx’c been introduced. Literacy in 
Chnukidars has been widely insisted njion; Adult Kdueation Weeks have 
been organised nnd village libraries, eireulating or othenvi*.c, have been 
established. The training imparted to the Circle Ofilcers, the University 
nnd College students of (’nleutta, and fo village workcr.>* and local otViccrs 
in about .">0 Rub-divivioiinl Training Camps has yielded satisfnctoiy* results 
in adult education. 

I'uiied ProvlnccK . — The ICduention expansion sclieine, divided info two 
parts (1) creation of literacy, and (2) maintenance of literacy, was formally 
inaiignnited on .July I."), 1080. This day was observed ns the Literary 
Day throughout the jiruvinee, which amused public, interest in the scheme. 
As a result, Rs. .88,fivS0 were colleeted for tlie jnirpose. Again Debruary *1, 
19*10, was celebrated as the second Tatoraey Day. Tlie money realised 
from the sale "proeceds of the Liternev flags nnd hutton-'lioles aniouiitod 
to Rp, 10,281. 

Creation of Litcrarij, — (i) 900 adult school tcneliers were appointed mid 
t^acb teacher was given n group of 8 to 10 villnges. OLl schools were given 
aid with n view to encourage literacy Eehemes. Tlio greatest emphasis was 
however laid on the bonus sclieiiic under wliicb each voluntniy worker who 
made a person literate was otTcred Rc. 1. Local bodies, factories, banks, 
etc., -were requested to arrange for making all their menial employees 
literate. All the Intermediate colleges, High .sehools and Vernacular 
middle schoolp were requested to adopt a village each and to try to make 
all cdueable and willing adults in that village literate within a year. 
Altogether 437 institutions (out of 1,197) adopted this scheme. The 
names succeeded in teaching 153,251 persons to sign their 
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Text books « ore supplied toe of cost. Some special teaebing nppbebees 

were distributed among soboo s. nbiUbv to read 

The standard brimarv school with a fluency of 

a piece of the standard of .^^lass yiSy ^o write simple sentences, and 
about 80 to 40 words per minu , ( ) Vn^wlndpe of the Geography of 

and Gnao). • . - . 

Maintenance of Liteiacy.-(ii) With a view to prevent new hterotos 
from relapsin'g into illiteracy 768 libraries, and 3,^0 reading rooms wjere 
opened in rural areas on the first Literacy Day. Each library is supplied 
with about 300 books in Hindi and Urdu, besides necessary equipment. 
Each library has five brandies within a radius of 5 to 8 miles which 
receive a box containing 20 to 30 books each month. The numbers of 
Wridi and Urdu books supplied to these libraries are 158,721 and 61,015 
respectively. Each reading room is being given also two weeklies and one 
monthly magazine in Hindi and Urdu according to local demand. In 
places which have educated or literate women, special ladies’ magazines 
in Hindi or Urdu -are also supplied. The total number of copies of the 
weeklies supplied* to the reading rooms per week was 7,200 and that of 
the magazines supplied each month was 4,150. The inen-in-chargo of the 
reading rooms who are required to read out newspapers to the illiterate 
villagers get an allowance of ‘Re. 1 per month for this work. In addition 
to the Government rural libraries, private libraries have also been opened 
in rural areas and Government have been giving them grant varying from 
Rs. '36 to Rs. 96* per year according to the size and usefulness of the 
library. They are also being given two periodicals in addition to the grant. 

At present the problems before the Provincial Government ore (i) the 
production of suitable literature for the new literates, and (ii) the met hod 
of teaching. Steps are being taken to publish small books on suitable 
topics in the simplest possible language, and provide them to the pbople 
through the adult school teachers who are in close touch with their 
erstwhile pupils. Regarding the second problem, it is proposed to or^anUe 
short training courses for the adult school teachers in every district next 
year. 

Punjab.— Dr. Daubach's method has been given a very -fair trial in 
the province. The results produced have been extremely gratifying. 

Li 1939-40 the Provincial Goverament embarked upon a S-vear nre- 
gi-amme for the eradication of illiteracy in the province and ^ 

stun of Bb. 22,800 tor tlie purpose autog thot C™ Tlif ^ 

at eduoating (o) ilUterate adults, (b) imterote ioys 'of sobool.gSgnu 
a non-eompulsory area whose parents do not find t possible or • 

u-luU to send thorn to sohool and (o) hojs botwoon *^"00 of 12 ^ 

81s^Mar"^4“/ooTpaJ“d“^^ 

preoading yoor.. For 'the Jirrespoufflug yelS fte m ‘J' 

attained literacy was 60,779 and 1‘3 290 who 

adult Uteraoy litres iu Ssteuoo A'iogethor, 3,897 

All the Government Normal Schoola in the Ttvn,ri.a , . 
aat..dlitoraey work through thohr pupil teSkoK Tn ttryiUnge®, in™£i' 
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neighbourhood. While at home during the summer vacation, they under- 
take this work in their villages. Similarly the staff and students of 
Government, Board and privately managed schools and colleges do this 
work. The Inspecting .staff have also been paying special attention to 
adult literacy work and impress, upon the institutions they inspect the 
desirability of opening literacy leagues. Adult educational centres have 
been organised in factories, jails, mosques, temples and gurdwaras. 

The movement spread also among women. One Circle bad 124 centres 
with 1,565 adult women under instrucrion, another 700 and the third 
2,836. 

Prior to 1910-41, the teaching work in -the anti-illiteracy campaign was 
being conducted solely on a voluntary basis except that tbe Education 
Department supplied primers and follow-up-literature free of cost. During 
1940-41, suflBeient provision was made in the budget to ^ve an added 
impetus to the movement by employing paid workers. The details are 
given below: — 

(i) 20 teachers at Bs. 7 per mensem each have been employed in 

each district to undertake the work of teaching illiterate 
adults. 

(ii) A sum of Es. 100 has been allotted to each district in order to 

meet the expenditure of a short training course to these 
teachers for a period from one to two weeks. 

(iii) The district boards have been ask^d to spare from their verna- 

cular teachers’ cadre two senior teachers whose pay would be 
considered as approved expenditure on vernacular education 
and who will supervise the work of other •teachers, and will 
work under the guidance of District. Inspectors. The super- 
visors will get a conveyance allowance of Es. 15 per mensem. 
These inspectors will also get Es. 15 per mensem as extra 
conveyance allowance. 

(iv) A sum of Es. 100 has been given to each district to provide 

cash prizes to voluntary workers. 

(v) A sum of Es. 150 has been placed at the disposal of each district 

inspector to meet the contingent expenditure. 

In addition, a sum of Es. 25,000 was provided for the production and 
distribution of literature. 

Efforts were also being made to canvass voluntary work in this cam- 
paign and for this purpose school and college students, literate^ adults in 
cities and villages, religious bodies and other public and philanthropic 
organisations were awakened to this responsibility through personal 
contact and propaganda. 

Bihar . — ^During the year 1930-40, the experience gained in the first 
year of the literacy campaign was utilised to improve the machinery for 
organisation and supervision of literacy work. One Thana in each District 
was selected for intensive work, and the literacy work in the Thanas 
s«*lected in the first year was continued for three months more in the 
year with a view to prevent the new literates from relapsing into 
nliteracy. 4,000 village libraries in Hindi, Urdu and Bengali were started 
and weekly newspapers were supplied to about 2,000. Outside these 
mtensive areas there were, about 100 literacy centres in each district. 
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High Sd.ools “d CpUe^ — d “‘““J 

J'triSr^lhtr^’^aroMUeh. I„n.ily Ht.™te w«, 

'*°Thl moTemmt! however, received Mmc 

rerfmatioa of the Congress Ministry and the outbrenlc of the War. But 
SSr^teps we taken to stimulate it and the movement continued lo 
mie steady progress. On the Bihar literacy Bay, which Vas celebralcd 
fn the 14th July 1939, medals and certificates were awarded to good 
workers. Literacy work in jails was also continued ns in the previous year 
rad 9,000 chaukidars attained Uteracy dunng the year. 

During the year 1939-40. there, were 18.878 literacy centres attended 
by 1 168,325 persons, including 455,553 who' were in the Post-Literacy 
Class*. 413,482 became literate during 193940 against 450,000 the previous 
year. The number of Literacy workers was 20,567, of whom 5,267 were 
Primary School Teachers, and the others non-teachers. 

The educational institutions made 18,155 persons literate. The total 
cost of the campaign came to a little over 2 lakhs of wliidh Bs. 1,80,510 
were paid by Govei-nment and the rest met from contributions. 

Over 9,000 women attained literacy during 1939-40, 

Primers were printed in Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Uraon and Mundnri, 
The fortnightly news-sheet “Eoshni” was regularly published and distri- 
buted to all the Centres. 

Central Provinces , — ^In 1937-38 a scheme for the establishment of 50 
adult schools was sanctioned by the Government. The schools wore started 
by local bodies with the approval and assistance of the Education Depart- 
ment, the grant paid per annum being Es. 40, Actually 47 adult schools 
were started in 1937-38, of which one was closed during that year, 16 
during the next year, and 5 during 1939-40. 

On account of lack of sufficient funds, lack of sustained interest on the 
part of local bodies and a poor response from the adults, adult education 
did not make satisfactory progress in the province. 

The scheme of vHlage public libraries started by the Education Bepart- 
ment in 1928 seems however, to have taken root. Altogether there are 
U libraries attached to middle schools situated in tho xniral area under 
Tl local bodies and an equal number of circulating libraries. 

Those libraries help the cause of adult education to some extent 

Assam. — A mass literacy movement has bp^n < 1 , 

taw, im Beptvmbvt 1940. The mata “““ 

100 centres te Maes Literaev 
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held in a temple, moioue ^ in » ?? u be 

by the local people. ^ ^ bhe purpose. 
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teaclici‘6 will liuvc a course of instruction for Mass I/iterocy 
work at centre meetings.. 

f4) Tlie teachers will receive a regular additional salary varying 
from Bs. 2 to Es. 5 per mensem according to the strength of 
the classes, bub the amount will be paid at the end of a 
term of 3 mouths after watching the results of their teaching 
the illiterates and efforts made in this direction. 

(5) The standard of literacy will be judged from “Test Cards" 
which the pupils will be required to fill in. 

(0) Any students or Public Associations may take up Literacy 
Work and organise centres. The Provincial Literacy Com- 
mittee Avill lend primers, etc., bo the Centre and if funds are 
available the Centre may also be helped with a small grant- 
in-aid to meet* the contingency charges and remuneration to 
the teachers engaged. The sub-divisiornal committee will make 
un effort to raise money by any means to help the centres. 

f7) Certain organisations such ns Tea Garden concerns. Oil Com- 
panies, Mills, etc., may start centres on their own accounts. 

(8) A few centres may be reserved for literacy work among women, 

but such centres should be opened only in localities where 
there are a sufficient number of lady volunteers. 

(9) Literature will be supplied to enable the adults to have greater 

proficiency in reading and to widen mental outlook. 

(10) Efforts will be made to— 


(i) stort village libraries in the centres; 

(ii) organise circulating libraries; and 

(iii) publish news-sheets, etc. 

North-West Frontier Province . — On account of the poverty of the 
province, neibher the Government nor local bodies could allot any consi- 
derable funds for the progress of adult education. But in response to on 
appeal issued by the Education Department to all teachers under them, 
243 night classes attended by 3,501 adults came into existence during 
1939-40. Tlie Government sanctioned a grant of Es. 6,000 for the upkeep 
of these classes and for providing primers, takhties, pens and mk to the 
adults. About 3,000 of the adults have acquired a fair amount of literacy 
but there is a danger of their relapsing into illiteracy, os village libraries 
containing suitable books do not exist. Moreover, adults are not regular 
in attending classes. 


Sind . — The Provincial Government undertook an extensive scheme of 
mass education during the year 1939-40. While some results were 
achieved, it was found that without sustained effort and non-official k®lp 
no headway could be made in this sphere. The Government is rcconsiiler- 
mg the scheme in the light of the experience gained. 

, the Provincial Government launched a campaign 

abolisning illiteracy. The work was started with as much voluntary 
possible and grants were made towards the cost of equipment 
ot these classes. Teachers and students alike joined hands and a number 
oi centres were opened throughout the province. Short courses of instruc- 

art nfTIo teachers, students and other workers in the 

c ing adult illiterates, and pamphlets on. the psychology of aiults 
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and on adult learning were pubished and distributed to workers. 500 
students worked during the summer vacation q£ 1989 and made 1,500 adults 
literate. By the end o£ the year 1939-40 there were 907 centres attended 
by 21,737 adults out of which 19,870 attained literacy. 

As the results, however, did not come up to expectations, centres were 
limited to areas where there was real enthusiasm. Thus the number o£ 
centres was reduced to 433 with 9,392 on rolls. 

The financial position of the province did not permit the organisation, 
of travelling and circulating libraries, and so the newly made literates were 
encouraged to fall back on such literature as was available and written in 
simple language on topics, agricultural, hygienic or reli^ous. It has been 
proposed to publish and to supply a fortnightly news bulletin to literacy 
centres when a suflBeient number of them are opened. 

Ajmcr-Mcnuara . — During the year 1939-40, qU adult schools run by the 
Co-operative Department were closed down iaic want of funds. The District 
Board also withdrew their grants to such schools with the result that this 
branch of education suffered a serious setback. There are only two Adult 
Prima^ hlight Schools, one run by the Municipal Committee and the other 
by the Cantonment Board. 

Coorg . — ^The only attempt towards Adult ISducation that has been made 
recently is the Night School opened at KoC)dige in North Coorg for the 
education of the adults of the’ locality. The school is being run by the 
Better Diving Society of the place and aid towards the expenditure of oil 
for lighting the school has been promised by the Coorg District Board.., 
The school is run by one teacher and the strength is 32. 

Delhi . — Progress in adult educafaon has not been satisfactory. Unless- 
BQparate and well-qualified staff is provided for work in night schools, no 
scheme for adult education can make any re^l success. In the rural areas- 
there is very little enthusiasm on the part of adults. Failure of rains and 
famine conditions have made progress in this direction even more difficult. 

Bdludhisidn . — ^A few classes for adults were opened during the year* 
3940-41. It is too early to say whether thes^ will prove successful. 



Surntnary Statement — Adult Education, 1939-40. 
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APPPJNDIX I Id). 

HemOJUNDUM on item V OIC-AoENIIA PI«\CEI> BBI-’OnE T)JE Centhae Advisout' 

Bu4uu of Ei>nc4Tiox. 

Withholding of the emoluments of scholarships from those students whose 
parents are able to provide education without financial assistance 
from public, fund's. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education considered,* at iheir fifth 
nieeling held at Biinla on the 6th and 7th May 1940, the question whether 
it was in the public interest to withhold the emoluments of scholarships 
and stipends granted out of Government funds from those candidates 
whose parents were able to provide eduoaiiion without the assistance of a 
scholarship It was I'eeognized that one o( the objects of granting scholar- 
ships from public funds was to enable poor students of ability to 2 )rosecute 
their studies further than they would be able to do if dependent on their 
own resources. As the fuuds available for education wt're by no moans 
abundant, the Board felt that there was much force in the view that 
payment of scholarships should be withheld from children of well-to-do 
parents and the money thus released utilized for the .award of scholarships 
to poorer students. At the siiuie time, as scholarships conferred upon 
the winners a distinction which might be a valuable asset in their future 
careers, and as it would not be fair to deprive children of well-to-do parents 
of the opportunity of securing such distinction, the Board were inclined 
to the view that a winner of a merit scholfivship, whose parents were able to 
provide education without the financial help of a scholarship, should he 
treated as an Honorary Sohola;, the eoiolumeuts of the scholarship being 
made available to him only in the eteni of his circumstances deteriorating 
during his tenure of the scholarship to an extent that would make him 
eligible for financial assistance. Before however arriving at a final conclu- 
sion in the matter, tJie Board desired to be furnished .with the views of 
Provincial Governments and Universities in the matter. The question 
was !iccordingly referred by the Government of India to Provincial Govern- 
ments, Local Administrations, Indian Universities and Indian States 
possessing Univcirsitios of their own. A summary of the replies received 
is appended for the information of the Board. 

Summary of replies heijeivbr fuom rnK various Provincial Governments, 
Local Administraiio.vs, Indian States and Indian Universities w 

THE question OF WirilHOLUING THE EMOLUMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL SOIIOLAH- 
SJilPS FROM THOSE STUDENTS WHOSE PARENTS ARB ABLE TO PROVIDE 
education without FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FROM PUBLIC FUND.A. • 

The Government of Madras report that the scholarships instituted by 
i/heui are generally granted only to poor students of promise and that the 
suggestion of the Central Advisory Board of Education is already in vogue. 

The Madras and Andhra Universities agree with the general priuciiiles 
enunciated by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

The Government of Bombay agree that merit scholarships should not 
be monetary except where the economic circumstances of the student 
justified it or where, as in cases of Fellowships, certain definite respon- 
sibilities like taking occasional classes, etc., were imposed on the recipients. 

The Bombay University is not in favour of restricting the scholarships 
to poor students only. ^ _ 
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The Govcmvient of Bengal rej^H that they have already aucepted the 
■principlo tlwt payment of scholarships should be withheld from children of 
Tyell-to-do parents, who should be treated as ‘Honorary Scholars’. 


The Drtcco Vmversity is ni accord vrith the general principles of tbe 
proposal but feels that there are serious difficulties in devising practical 
means to give eJTect to it. The University is, therefore, unable to express 
any opinion unless a concrete scheme of award is framed. 


The Government of the Punjab state that the principle is already in 
force in the Province, riiey report that under the Punjab Education Code. 
Government scholarsthips are not n warded to stuBents who cannot furnish 
n certificate to the effect that the income of the father or the guarffian 
is below Ps. 5,000 and that/ he does not pay land revenue exceeding 
Ps. 1,000. They add that scholars who cannot furnish such a certificate 
but are otherwise eligible are declared ‘Honorary Scholars’. 


As the number of 'iieril scholorsbips is very limited, the Punjab 
University does not consider it desirable to award them on considerations 
other than merit. It suggests that, if funds are available, stipends should 
be given to poor but bright students who fail to win merit scholarships. 

The Government of Assam do not accept the proposals but remark that 
there are ordinarily very few students in that province holding scholarships, 
whose parents are able to provide education without state assistance. 

The Government of Orissa agree with the tentative views of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. They further suggest that if the financial 
position of an ‘Honorary scholar’ deteriorates during his tenure of^ the 
scholarship, Government should assist him in his need without depriving 
Iho other less uioritorious scholar of the scholarship already awarded. 

rile Government of Sind state that scholarships from public funds arc 
nsualiy awarded only to candidates requiring financial assistance, and 
that there is already a provision in the scholarship rules that successful 
candidates who win merit scholarships but do not wish to claim the amount 
of the scholarship may be designated as ‘Honorary Scholars’. 


The Government of Bihar and the Patna University are of opinion ttat 
there is no reason why a student who has obtained a scbolarship by dm 
of labour should be deprived of it, unless he voluntarily gives it up. 

The Goveinmrnt of the KorUi-U'ett Frontier Province state that scholar- 
ships are awarded auiiually from public funds to enable only poor boys 
special ability to proceed to higher education than their parents co u. 
etherise afford. The awaid of the scholarship is governed bj' (1) poi^riy 
and (2) merit and is further subject lo the condition that candidates whose 
S^ardians pay income-tax or more than Es. 100 as land revenue, 
esignated Honorary Scholars’ the emoluments of the scholarship being 

given to other needy Bthdents. ' 


Cowiimsaioiier, Coorg reports that no scholarships are givea 
pecumarv are open only to pupils of promise and the 

parents are such as to prevent them 
pecuniarv ®*“^^®** without stole -assistance. If, however, the 

slilps uve usually wTlbh^eld*^^ scholar subsequently improve, thd" scholar- 
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rhc L-hicf Commissioner, Dcitli feels that uo scliolnrsbips 'which are in 
the nature of prises and are awarded on llic results of competitive eKamina- 
tions should be withheld in nn^' circumstances, except where a scholar of 
hts ouTi free will expresses a desire to forgo the emoluments. 

pelht University, while accepting the scheme in principle, feels that 
there will he some iiractical difficulties in the application of the principle 
to individual cases. It is ditficult to dehno the term "well-to-do ' as the 
conception will vary according to etroumsiances. A parent may be "well- 
to-do" in the sense that he can alcord to educate his childreu at school 
but may not bo able to provide University or higher education for his 
' -childreu without financial assistance from scholarships. Any attempt, 
therefore, to define the term “well-to-do” should be made in reference to 
the object in view and the specification of income for that purpose should 
he on a sliding scale. The University also feels that the emoluments of a 
scholarship W'lthheld from a rich student should not automatically pass on 
to the next candidate in the order of merit unless the latter too deserves it 
on the basis of merit and a recognized standard of achievement. 

Ihc Hon*blc the Chief Cominissioucr, Ajmer-Menvara agrees that except 
in the case of scholarships specifically awarded for merit, the emoluments 
of ijcholai*ships and stipends should be withheld from children of well-to-do 
parents. 

The Chief Commissioner, Andamans, agrees to withhold the emoluments 
•of scholarships from children of well-to-do parents. 

H. J3. H, the Nizam’s Govemmeni are of opinion that merit scholar- 
ships should be awarded iirespective of personal condition but that if the 
nutnhur of merit scholarships is large, it should be reduced and replaced 
•by bursaries. 

The Osmania University considers that as merit scholarships are the 
rew'ard of the students’ liard work and success in the examinations, they 
should be continued irrespective of the pecuniary circumstances of the 
students’ parents. It also expi-esses the view that a system of awards 
bas-ed on poverlg? combined with merit would introduce diflficulties as it 
ivould not be easy to ascertain the real income of the students’ families 
and to draw lines where belter circumstances begin. 

. The Government of Mysore agree with the general principles enunciated 
by the Central Advisory Board of Education. 

'The Mysore University states that the proposal to institute a system 
of 'honorary scholars', while fonnally sound, is of no great practical im- 
portniico io the University, as by far the greater number of awards is made 
D'ninly on the ground of jjoverty and a large proportion of those who are 
awarded merit scholarships ore poor. 

The Government of Travancore and the Tmvancore University agree 
that the emoluments of scholarships may be withheld from children of 
well-to-do parents. At the same time, they consider it desirable to fix the 
standard of incojne of parents fairly high, lest parents of but average means 
who are liable to find it difficult to make the entire provision for their 
children's education without the support of scholarships be adversely 
affected by the innovation. 

• 

Agio University . Scholarships awarded on pure merit in public examina- 
tions should be awarded to those winning such scholarships irrespective 
of the financial circumstances of their parents and guardians. 
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Aligarh Utitvrruitt/ ■ It i*v In ^\( ll>tntlo i.ltuU>nls l«. njvi up ibcir 

jnprit schr>h<r-.liij)«'., I>ut >t i‘< nr't to nhlicjc* them to 'lo ho, uor can 

liny hr Iraiu^'tl on tin*, pmnl. hi ra'<< a wrll-lo-ilo ffiidcnt givc« .jp 

hia M'holfir'.hip, the fat’l h** i{>fiMnlly inr-ntioncJ hi the Ccrtilicalc 

to ho issiinl to him hy the Hoad of the Institution. 

AUnlinliinJ Un!rtr/.iltr : (ipituoti on the stihjccl is divided. Jt is Tenliscd 
ihiit the nuiiil)i r of *-t»itieijl« v.ho nrrd fiiwieial nssittance i<J very 

Urge, hut (it the une iim*‘ tlio ‘•ehohinihip U soin*‘tuucs iitilirod hy 
t'lh noth r ‘.tudents for purchasing boohs and huihtmg up n pen-onnl lihr.ary. 
lVrh.n'> n t:oo I c<iiiipioiiii‘.i wf-uld he to award to the richer students a 
tHfli pri.'o on the definite eoridition that it is spent on the ]tiirchnse of 
ho^iii*. .ind till' balance !»»• ’UMirdid lo lln* poor students. 

.liinomahit f'/nc^ r- ifp ; ’I'he Syiidieate tippro'e'- of the biicccstion wade 
h\ trie Centnd Advisory Huarti of l-.duration. 

lit fttiffg tf I’l th«‘ i»| inhiii nt the Syndir-'ilo ^.t‘rit^S^•hollJrsh^ps 

shoiiKi lie eoiiferced «'!'•»» tl'e iietiid ttinnen. of iliblinction. rich amt poor 
i.hke. 


Ctilcuita Unitcrfitu: The Hon ’hie the Yiee-Chanceilor and the Syndicate 
of 111.- h'lnveisity do* not luitee to ncupt «Iie principle involved in the 
ipuntion. J'hiA prineiple, thev ladd. is inisiunid from the academic point 
'if view and will gr.idti’dly hiv. i-r tie* standard of acadernic cfiicicncv ns it 
sctljs lo uilhhoh! i< eoiraitiou <*f merit im !4r»»uial*« of merit alone. Ihe award 
of 1 elioltU''lnp-.. otipeii'U ete.. Is ti neogi'ition of tli-* intelleetnal powers r> 
the stndenta concerned and nnle*-s the reward is throvni open to all— nen ana 
poor, it will (h font tlu very ohjeel it pnipo-es to scr\c. It win luuoriu* 
nately take nwav ihol ijircniivi' to liirther hilellccMinl elforl on the par o 
stmleiil' whieli is so esv^-utinl for a sUoidv »ad contiuned iinprovemen o 
their .ihilitics mid iiUirnsiIely its •‘ifiet will ho prejndieinl to he eauso o 
education in general. 

hurUnmr Vturrntfj. The Scholarship fomiuittcii is of opinion that 
anholnrships stmiild he* awarded only on ncadoiiiic merit and on no o 
consirif ration. 


.Vrtf/piir f'liieei-ifi/ While the pi-operlinii of merit 
poverty bfliolaislni s nun vaiv fnnii time to time -uid place 1 .. 
nccoidinp In different eiiennmtaiice*:. a eortiiin nninbcr of sc lo p 
Rhoiild iilwaya hi* reserved for those w’ho are entitled to ihcin , 

The purpose nt ment bcholariihipa cannot be fulfilled by the ^ 
honoraiy ichoiai-slnps I’lio iii**iil schohr.ships even if they ‘ , ,1“ 

no other purpose will eonsiantlv remind the student _ eowinuni j 
cloRc connection beiween good work and what it can win. 

f^nvcrtnnctii of ihr Centra! Provinces: This Oovemincnl has only 
recently applied (he principle of *povorlv-ciun-inerit ’ as the 
determining the award of seliolnrshiiis and stipends granted out of 
mmn. requires fnrihor time to appreciate the r^dts of tlie 

principle. The Govemincnt is not therefore Prep 
wheftirti-'Vi .'^troduce n aelicino of lionorary ficholar.ships, and is d®' 
burnings *''trotluction of honorary scholarships may not cause 
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APPENDIX I (e). 

Memorandum on item VIII of Agenda placed before the Central Advisory 

Board of Education. 

School Leaving Certificate Examinntion. 

TKe Government of Bombay have had under consideration the quesliort" 
of the institution of a School Leaving Certificate Examination to meet the 
requirements of those pupils in the Secondar 3 ' Schools -who do not want 
to enter the University. At present the Matriculation Examination of the 
(Bombay University serves a dual purpose, for er-trance to the University 
and as a qualification, for employment in public services, trade, commerce, 
or industry. This CAatnination is however primarily a test of fifcnoss for 
further academic studies and is confined ro literary and scientific subjects. 
The secondary schools have const quonfy no alternative but to leach only 
tho.<5e subjects. There is however a large number of vocationa.1 and other 
8uhj'>f!ts fit for teaching in the secondary stage, which though not necessary 
for the University career are yet very essential for boys for entrance to the 
services, industry, trade and couunercc. These subjects cannot be talien 
up by schools as theie is at present no examination to lest the boys at the 
end of the course. The I’equirenients of the Matriculation Examination are 
so rigid iu favour of a minimum standard in the prescribed subjects that 
it leaves no option to the students apart from those subjects and results in 
considerable hardship in ease of students lacking the necessary literary 
outlook. This state of affairs is undesirable and requires to be remedied. 
This can only be done either by re-organising the Matriculation Examina- 
tion 'by the introduction of several alternative subjects in its curriculum 
or by the institution of a separate School Leaving Certificate Examination 
to satisfy all requirenmnts. It is represented that tlie Bombay University 
is nol in a position to exi^and its Matricuhition as required. The only 
alternative therefore is a separate School Leaving Certificate Examination, 
and this question has been under the consideration of the Government of 
Bombay for sometime past, .^s a preliminary measure the Government 
of Bombay has already sanctioned conversion of some of its high schools 
into vocational high schools with a view to provide alternative courses of 
studies for boys in the secondary schools. This would naturally require the 
institution of a School' Leaving Certificate Examination. 

At -a Conference held by the Government of Bombay with the repre- 
sentatives of the Bombay University and the Bon>bay Board of Secondary 
Education the necessity of instituting a School Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion was agreed to by all, and the Government of Bombay appointed a 
Committee in order to draw up a scheme for holding the School Leaving 
Certificate Examination. 

The Committee was asked to consider the following points in parti- 
cular: — 

(Ij The structure of the School Leaving Certificate Examination 
aud the. ‘ininimuin requirements for a School Leaving 
Certificate. 

l2) What additional snbjecis will be necessary for those candidates 
who desire to Matriculate and the general quesiion of the 
equivalence of the School Leaving Certificate and the present 
Matriculation Examination, 

(U) What should be the constitution and functions of the School 
Leaving Certificate Examination Board. 
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TJiu Coniinitt«.'c lia<i n*coiiitn”iulud n fatruuturo for tlm proposed exatninn- 
tion i3<i hhriwn ui Annexure L Th<* ilclailed curriculum o£ the proposed 
•stibjeetit tire not ntl(Jt.-t! us they do «ot >cont to bo iicccssnry. 

TJ»o Commit Iro Imi also jitoposctl tlic, constitution nnd functions of a' 
Bonrd for conduct iiif: tiic cxuminntion ns Bbov.Ti in Annexuro 11. 

The report of the Commillcc ia under the consideration of tlio Govern- 
iUCTit of Bombay but i)cforc .nrrivinff at a final decision on the question it 
uould Jibe to have ibo opinion of the Centnd Adwoiy* Board on the 
pri»po*'nl6 made by lb<; Committee in the lipbt of the expcncnco gained by 
.oilier provinces in tbia respect. 
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ANNEXTJEE I.' 

Structure of the School Leaving Certifioate Examination. 

The subjctits lor the exnuiiuation and t}ie standards of passing should be 
as laid down in the following statement: — 


. SngUsh and Region^ Language (a candidate who declares 
that his mother tongue is not one of the recogniz^ 
regional languages may offer any other additional 
subject instead). 

. History, Geography, Administration and Civiee ; English, 
one of the following Modem Indian Languages : — 

Marathi, Gujarati, Kannada, Tamil, Telegu, Urdu, 
Hindi, Sindhi and Bengali. 

. Sanskrit, Pali, Ardha-Magadhi, Arabic, Persian, Avesta 
Pahlavi, Latin, Hebrew, Greek, Frencb. Grennan, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese. 

. Mathematics, General Science. Physics and Chemistry, 
Botany and Zoology, Agricultural Science, Elements of 
Commerce. 

. Art (Drawing and Painting), Music, House Craft, Domestio 
Science, Book-keeping and Accounts, Shorthand and 
Typewriting, Geometrical and Machine Drawing, Practical 
Agriculture, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineer, 
ing. Workshop Technology, Spinning and Weaving. 

Standards for passing and obtaining a class (or grade). 

To qualify for a S'ciiooi Leaving Certificate, candidates must pass at 
one and the same examination in Group (1) and iu five subjects taken 
from at least two groups, of which group (lllj or (IV) must be one. 

J 

No caudidate may enter for papers in more than 8 subjects apart from 
group (I). 

School Leavuig Certificates will be issued in three grades. — 

Grade I to candidates who reach a good general standard, i.e., get 
5 credits at one and the same examination. 

Grade H to candidates who gain at least three credits and reach a 
sufficient general standard 

Grade 111 to the other successful candidates. 

Ou the question of the equivalence of the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination and the Matriculation Examination the Committee has stated 
that it is a matter for the Bombay University Authorities to decide under 
the Bombay University Act. The Committee however thinks that provided 
the extent and standard of the courses prescribed for the School Leaving 
Certificate Examination do not fall below those required for the Matriculation 
Examination there is every reason to expect that the University 'will treat, 
as regards equivalence, the Bombay School Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion, in the same way .as it treats certain other examinations. 


Group I 

Group II 

Group HI 

Group IV 

Group V 
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ANKBXUKE 11. 


Contitifuiint, mid I'lmctinin 

The Coininiltee iirt? of 
08 under: — 


of ihi School Lti’ii-oing Ccrtijicuio Examination 
Board. 

\ 

opinion that the Bojircl should be constituted 


PcrsoiiBcf, 

1 Chuirmnn. 

2 Jfieiiihers nf the University. 

2 Meinhcib of the t^-n-hing profo^sion. 

2 iMtnjbers of the 'Board of Stcondirj- Education. 

2 .Muniiers of the EdueuUon Jji-purlnient. 

2 Ollier. 1 . 

The Meniliers niul t'lndrinnn to be nominated by Government. 

Thi'i'e should also he a ftilUtimc paid Secretary (who will not be a 
inuiT her of the l^oard). 


The main fuiietioiis of the 13onrd wall be to conduct a School Eeiving 
Corlificate Examination for pupils from recognised schools in the subjects 
piescribed by Govern incut and to award eertificates accoiding to the rules 
sanctioned by Government. 

For this purpose, tlic Board shall — 

(1) f».< tile centres ef oxauiiimtion .ancl the time of examination; 

(2) ajipciinl paper-Retlers. examinerB, etc., and fix their I’cmunera- 

tion : 

(3) publish the results of its examinations; 

(41 colled fees niul incur the expenditure for the conduct of the 
oxaminali'ju , and 

(3) frame an annual budget, for the sanction of Government for the 
conduct, ete., of the examination. 

The Board may also mane reeoimnemlations to Government in regard 
to the subjects of examiuntion and the sj’llnbuB laid down or in reg.ard o 
any matter connected with the examination. 
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APPENDIX !• (f). 

LIemosandtjm on Item IX of agenda pdaobd before the Central Advisory 

Board of Education. 

Facilities ‘provided in Indian Universities ,io students of British Universities 
■who have returned to India on account of the war without finishing 
their courses. 

In June 1940, on account of the uncertain European situation some of 
the Indian students studying in England expressed a deske to the High 
Commissioner for India to return to India mth a view to prosecuting their 
studies in Indian Universities provided the period spent by them at 
V British Universities could be recognised by Indian Universities for the 
purpose of completing their degree com'ses. On receipt of this informa- 
tion, Indian Universities were consulted through the Provincial Govern- 
ments concerned as to whether they were prepared to afford the necessary 
facilities. The replies of the Universities are submitted to the Central 
Advisory Board of Education for information. 

Agra: As a change in the Statute of the University was necessary for 
the admission of students from British Universities to Agi-a .University 
which would tahe six months, the Vice-Chancellor exercised his emer- 
gency powers subject to confirmation by Executive Council. 

Aligarh Muslim: The University is willing to amend the existing 
ordinances, as a temporary measure, so as to permit Indian students, 
who have been studying at a British University to join the degree classes 
at Aligarh and to count the period already spent at the British University 
concerned for purposes of completing the degree courses in India. 

Allahabad: The procedure in the University Act to meet the situation 
being very cumbrous, it was not considered possible to follow it. Any 
action that might be necessary to allow such students to get the advan- 
tage of their residence abroad would be taken under the emergency 
powers of the Vice-Chancellor. 

Andhra: The University Syndicate resolved to help the students front 
British Universities to the best of their ability. No difficulty was anti- 
cipated in amending regulations to suit requirements, 

Annamdlai: The University Syndicate decided to consider favoui'ably 
the question of the admission of students from British Universities by 
granting such exemption as may be necessary for completion of degree 
courses in that Universi^, 

Benares Hindu : The Ujiiversity authorities will relax rules regarding 
candidates partially trained in Great Britain and to recognise period spent 
outside. 

Bombay:' The regulations were relaxed to enable students unable 
to complete studies at British Universities to continue corresponding 
courses in the Bombajr University. The University authorities have 
admitted many students to the Engineering and Arts courses. 

Calcutta: The University decided to take into account the period of 
study spent by the stiidents of Calcutta University at British Universities 
for admission to its examinations, and further decided that orders in each 
ease would be passed after considering the facts. 
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Dacca : The University agreed to recognise the period spent by Indian 
students in British Universities for the purpose of enabling them to com- 
plete the courses at Dacca University. 

Delhi: The Academic Council of the University has proposed the 
following ordinance to the Executive Council for approval: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of any ordinance relating to any 
examination of the University, u student who has prosecuted 
a regular course of study in the United Kingdom 
for a degree of a British University for at least one 
academic year, but owing to the difficulties created by the 
war is unable to complete his course or his examination, may, 
with the pennission of tho Vice-Chancellor granted after 
consultation with the Dean of the Paculty concerned, be 
admitted to a course of study for the corresponding degree of 
the University. 

All questions of exemption from attendance at any course of 
lectures or from any part of an examination and of additional 
papers to be taken by the student to complete his examina- 
tion shall bo determined by the Vice-Chancellor after con- 
sultation with the Dean of tho Faculty concerned.” 

An Indian student who was at the University of Leeds for two years 
studying for his LL.B< degree has recently been admitted to the LL.B. 
class in this University. He will get credit here for the work done and 
the examinations passed by him at Leeds. 

Lucknow: The Begulations already provide for recognition of period 
spent at British Universities for purposes of completing degree courses. 

Madras : The University authorities passed the following statute which 
will have effect for the duration of tho war and for two years afterwards. 


“Notwithstanding anythmg that may be contained to the contrary 
in the laws of the University, it should be competent for the 
Syndicate with regard to students whose courses of studies 
in foreign Universities have been interrupted by the war 
(in September 1939) to dispense with a stiict compliance 
with the obligation to pursue an approved course of study 
and such other conditions as may be laid down in the Laws, 
subject to the provision that candidates who have taken in 
Great Britain an examination qualifying for admission to a 
British University, but who on accoimt of the war have been 
prevented from joining a University in Great Britain, shall 
be permitted the same priAuIeges ms regards admission in the 
mversity of Madras as they w'ould have been entitled to in 
a British University.*’ 

period*sn6Tif^o^ Vice-Chancellor anticipates no difficulty in accepting a 
quired for qualif-iTf^ Universities as counting towards the period re- 
provided the candies ooj^esponding degrees of Mysore University, 
mediate or the eorres«r.«S*^^^®^ ^“^'^sj^sity that he passed the Inter- 
ho -was admitted to ©lamination of an Indian University before 

roncesaion asked for b^^'lndian^^l” ^ °° objection to grant the 

oj Indian students studying ^road. 


/ 
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Osmania : The Nizam’s Govorninent is willing to relax the Osmama. 
University Kegulations to recognise periods spent by Indian 'students ai 
Britisli Universities for purposes of enabling them to complete degree 
courses at the University, but the students wll he admitted only in sub- 
jects for which ari’angements ore available, 

Patna: The University authorities agree to relax their regulations in 
order to recognise the period spent by students of Bibar and Orissa at 
British Universities for purposes of completing degree courses in their 
University. 

Punjab: The University framed the following regulation to meet the 
situation: — 

“A student, who owing to the war has not been able to continue 
his studies abroad, shall be given facilities for admission at* 
an appropriate stage in institutions affiliated to this Univer- 
sity. The Syndicate shall oppoint a small Committee to- 
settle every such case individually on its merits." 

Travanoorc: The University authorities would be glad to comply with 
the suggestion of the Government of India regarding periods spent in 
British Universities. 


Copy op a notf. from the Director op Pubeic Instruction, Madras, 
No, 3298-E.-40, dated IOth December, 3940, reoardino item 9 or 
AGENDA for THE SlXTH ^IeeTINO OF THE CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OP 
Education to be held at jMadras in January 1941. 

In my letter B. 0, C. No. 3298-E.-40. dated 10th October 1940, the 
following subject was proposed for consideration at the next meetipg of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education on account of its importance through- 
out India : 

"Consideration of the facilities that are being offered in Indian Uni- 
versities t-o students of British Universities who hove returned 
to India on account of the war without finishing their 
courses.” 

In response to a communication from the High Commissioner for 
India requesting Indian Universities temporarily to relax their rules in 
order to meet the needs of students of British Universities who have 
returned to India on account of the war without finishing their courses, 
the University of Madras passed a statute (reproduced in memo, on 
item 9 of agenda) quoted in my letter referred to above. 

From this statute it will he seen that the Universify of Madras has 
decided to give students from British Universities full credit for the 
terms that they have kept, and for the courses or parts of courses taken 
in Great Britain. Further, persons who have not joined a University in 
Great Britain but who have passed an examination" qualifying for admission 
to a British University have been granted the same privileges as regards 
admission in Madras University as they would have been entitled to in 
a British University. 

These are the fullest possible concessions and they will be enforced 
in Madras for the duration of the war and for two years afterwards. It 
is not known what action has been talcen by other Universities in India 
in this matter, and this subject was therefore suggested for consideration 
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in view of its importance throughout India. It was suggested that 
prior to the meeting of the Advisory Board information might be called for 
by the Board as to the action talien by other Indian Universities, so 
that the Board might be in a position to advise a uniform policy through- 
out India. 

The question will also arise after the war os to what reciprocal recog- 
nition will be given by British Universities to such students on their 
return to Great Britain. In this connection the views of the Central 
Advisory Board would bo helpful. 

If, however, the Central Advisory Board is not in possession of parti- 
culars regarding the action taken in other Indian Universities it may be 
desirable to postpone consideration of this subject pending a reference on 
the question to the Inter-University Board which will meet at Trivandrum 
in January 1941. 
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APPENDIX I (g). 

^Femohandum on item X of agenda flackd befoke the Central Advisory 

Board of Edwoation. 

Uniform system of nomcneJnture for the designation of teachers in 

colleges. 

The tencliers i« Government colleges in the Centrnl Provinces have 
•been nt present variously designated, c.g., professor, assistant professor, 
lecturer, assistanl lecturer, etc. Each category of these designations has its 
own scale of pay fixed by Ibo Provincial Government. This ii'ide variety of 
nomenclature does not, however, avtunllj- correspond to parallel differentia- 
tion of duties in as much as an assistant lecturer who holds the same 
academic qualifications as those of a professor or an assistant professor is 
called upon to talce the higher or even post-graduate classes in the Govern- 
ment colleges. 

2. The question of revising these designations with a view to simplify- 
ing and malting them properly connolative in so far ns teachers in Govern- 
ment colleges are concerned is under examination. The term "lecturer’* 
for instance, tuny be considered a simple and appropriate designation for a 
college teacher. Tt may, however be that the existing designations of 
these teachers have given them n certain status in the e,yes of institut'ons 
and universities outside this province, with whom they come into contact 
on academic matters such as appointment of examiners, etc., and that any 
revision ns ind'cated above, of these designations might offect this status 
adversely. 

3. The consideration of the general question "whether it is possible 
to adopt a uniform system of nomenclature throughout India for the desig- 
nation of teachers in colleges" is -therefore suggested for the consideration 
of the Central Advisory Boarcl of Education. 
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APPENDIX I (li). 

!Mi.moiiaxdum on item X3I of agenda I'EAced nEFoiiE THE Ce.vthal Advisory 

Boahd of Education. 


School medical iiif>pcctioh, school mcah and physical Iraining 

At the meeting of tlie Ceiitrni Advi!^ory JSonrd of Heallli held in Poona 
in July last the Board considered memoranda M’hich had been put for- 
\vnrd on (a) the teaching of hygiene in schools, and (b) the inedi''ii! 
inspection of school childien in schools. These memoranda had been sub- 
mitted by the Punjab Government, by the Madras Government and by 
■the Educational Coimnissioner with the Goveimment of India. After a 
fairly full discussion the Central Advisory Board of Health passed the 
following resolution ; 

‘‘The Boaid. having considered the memoranda submitted bj’ the 
Goveinments of the Punjab and Madras and by the Edu- 
cational Commissioner with the Government of India on 'The 
teaching of hygiene in schools" and on "Medical inspection 
of children in schools" considers that the two subjects aw 
closelj related. Systematic attention to the health of child- 
ren is an essential preliminary to any really reniunerati^ 
systenr of instruction whether it be in hygiene or other sub- 
jecls in the curriculum. Where the phy.’sical condition o 
tilt child IS unsatisfactory the money spent on educating hi® 
is largely wasted. The foregoing involves regular medico 
examination of school children, the treatment of illness an 
physical defects and the provision for vinderiiouns le 
children ot such food a*- may be liecessary to raise tliein to m» 
average physical standard. Teaching is not likely ^ ^ ^ 
success if the general school environment does not con o 
to reasonable hygienic standards. Information is 
as to Aihat extent these requirements are met in the dinere 
provinces hud how best existing defects may be remedie 
the least possible cost. 

The Board therefore recommends that the Chairman should 

a special committee to report on the dual qxiestion of 1 1 
teaching of hygiene in schools, primary ns well as secondaryi 
rural as well as urban, 'and of the medical inspection o 
school children and their treatment and, in the primary stag > 
also their nutrition." 

During the discussion the Hon’ble the Chairman stated that while ibc 
Central Advisory Board of Health might, consistently with its constitution 
and functions, e-Njiress an oi>niion on the medical or the hygienic aspects of 
the propositions which were embodied in the nienioranda, t^ierc was also the 
other^side of the question, namely, the educational side and suggested that 
he might be^ authorised by th'e 3§oard to bring the question up before the 
Gentral Advisory Board of Education at its next meeting so as to ensure 
that in tiiis partictilar field in the Provinces the Ministers of Public Health 
and of Education, where they happen to be separate, should w®’’* 
together. ‘ 
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The Hon ’bio the Chnirinnn cx'plniucd, with regard to appointing the 
special coiiiniillec reooininended by the Hoard, that it was his intention to 
have not merelj- two or three medical experts on it hnt two educational 
experts ns well, so that the prelinnnary task o{ framing the questionnaire 
and determining the lines on whicli the enquiry .should be made should be 
discharged with representative competence. 
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APPENDIX J (i).. 

^lElilOnANDlJM OS ITEM XII T OF AGENDA FDACfiD BEFORE THE CeXTRAI. 

Advisory Board op Education. 

JSTri/tion of umlcmahh', paftnagcn from tcxi-hqol-a pj escribed fot Uniccnify 

atudicB. 

At the fifth nieeliiig of the Central Advisory Board of Educatiou held 
in Simla in May 1940, the question of the desirability or otheiYris& o( 
excising nndesirable passages from tcxt-boolts prescribed lor unireisi^ 
studies was raised, and it was decided to refer it to the Inter-Univeratr 
Board for an expression of opinion. Tlie Secretary of that Board, vrho 
was addre.sscd in the matter, has rejiHed that this question will be consi- 
dered at its meeting to be held on the loth and 16th January 1941. It 
will not thei’eforc be possible to .submit the views of tlie Inter-TJnivereity 
Board on lliis subject until the next meeting. 
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appendix I (j). 

MbMOKAXDUJI on* ITKM XIV OF AGBXDA PLACED DBFORE THE CENTRAL 

A.DV1S0RY Board of Education. 

iSonie tcctnons for the ‘ijcccssHy foy humane teaching in schools in India. 

It w ould sppBRr dpsiviiblB to dvuw tliB attoiitioD of tBRchcrs as wbH as 
parents to the emotional needs of children both in the home and in the 
. school. There is a need for the teachings of humanity in order to create 
- a gradual awakening to the consideration for the feelings of others— 
human beings ns well as dumb animals. 

There is a serious risk that a child who daily sees deeds of cruelty and 
I :acts of physical violence and who is used to witnessing unmoved, among 
the surroundings of his every day life, animals working with open wounds" 
or being beaten or starved may not shrink from cruel deeds himself. 
Callous to the sufferings of others he may grow from a hardened child into 
a cruel man with perverse or even criminal tendencies. The teaching of 
humanity is necessary for a balanced emotional growth and this teaching 
cannot be given fully and entirely without reference to tlie attitude towards 
the dumb creation. Teachers should have the necessitv for humane 
teaching impressed upon them as of equal importance with other educa- 
tional subjects and its place emphasized in the responsible task of character 
building which no true teacher, whatever his or her special subject may 
he, .should ignore. 

* * ^ * 

Text honliS for schools. — ^There are not very many text books suitable 
for Ixrdian schools available at the present time but '‘Donald’s Kindness 
to Animals'’ published by McMillan & Co., Calcutta in Urdu, Hindi and 
Gurmukhi as well as in English is an excellent book to begin on. America 
has now made Humane Teaching in Schools a matter of great importance 
and there is a Teacher’s Guide published in America vdiich would be of 
■great value. (Title, etc., can be procured). 

The “Small Lives Series" obtainable from the Boyal Societv for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. l0/>, Jermyn Street, London, are 
specially written for children in the form of 12 pamphlets each on a 
<lifferent subject at 4 pence per dozen. 

The Humane Guide, by A. E. Frederick, M.A., LL.D., contains in 
Part 1, 40 lessons for teaching humane subjects in grades above the 

primary, sufficient for the work of a school year together with 200 ques- 
tions on the text, published bv the Wisconsin Hximane Society, Milwaukee 
XT. S. A. I dollar 2o. 

N.B. — ^Bnsed on the material kindly supplied bv Ladv Llovd Honorary 
Secretary, S. P. C. A., Delhi. 
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APPENDIX I (k.). 

ilEMOKANDUM OX ITEM XV Or AG£X1>A PI.ACED UEFOKE THE CeXTEAL ADVISORY 

I 

Board ok Education’. 

Uniform Braille Code for the schools for the blind in India. 

When the question of the education oi defectives was considered bj 
the late Central Advisory Board of Education at its fourth meeting held ia 
January 1922, the following reeoinineudations with regard to the establish- 
ment of u uniform Braille System in India were made : — 

(i) That a committee should immediately be appointed by the 
Central Goveruineut to go into the subject of the possibility 
of a Uniform Braille for all Indian or ail ludo-Aryan languages 
and frame such a uniform system- 
ti() That at least one up-to-date embossing plant should be establisii- 
ed somewhere in India to emboss literature for the blind; 
also a depot and workshop, where apparatus for the education 
of the blind could be produced and made available. 

The Government ot India, while in full sympathy with the proposal, 
were unable to accept the recommendations on account of the hnancial 
fctringency prevailing at that time. In view of the non-acceptance of the 
proposal by tiie Govenimeiit of India, the then Eduetional Commissioner 
suggested as an alternative that the Board itself might tackle the problem 
with the help of one or two deputed experts, but the Board at its fiftfi 
meeting held in May 1922, came to the conclusion th.it no action waj 
possible ut that time. Further consideration of the question was deferrel 
as the Board was abolished in 1923, us a measure of economy. 

2. in J932, the National Institute for the Blind, England, also raised 
the question ol setting up a Braille Printing Press in India and referred to 
the variety of Braille Codes followed in India. In this connection the 
Institute suggested the formation of an Advisory Committee on the 
lines of the Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the Blind in England. 
As the majority of the Provincial Governments, to whom this matter was 
leferred, were not in favour of the proposal, it was dropped. 

3 In 1934, the Goverimieut of Bombay forwarded a proposal 
the adoption of Dr Nilkanthrai’s Indian Bi’aille in all schools for the blin 
in India. A copy of this proposal is given in Annexure I to this memii* 
landuin. This proposal was fonvarded to Provincial Govemmen^ 
information and they were told that the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion, when constituted, would be consulted in- the matter. 

4. Al the first meeting of the resuscitated Central Advisory Board of 
Education held in December 1935, the proposal of the Government o 
Bombay mentioned in paragraph 3 above was placed before the Board, 
it was not considered ow'iug to lack of time. The general question of jh® 
education of the blind, deaf and dumb children was again referred to tue 
Board at its second meeting held in December 1936. The inadequacy 
the provision of educational facilities for defective children was recognise 
and it was recommended that tbs' education of these unfortunates should 
^®Sl®oted. At the third meeting of the Board held in Janus^ 
938, it was pointed out on the strength of the reports received from tbP 
i:'rovincial Governments that the freneral attitude of the provinces was 
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that whatever funds beeanie available should be spent in extending educa- 
tion among normal children and that these should have the prior elaim. 
Accordingly, the Board decided that no further action could then be taken 
in the matter. 

6. Tlie National Institute for the Blind again raised this question in 
1936, and suggested that if some of the teachers of the principal blind 
schools in India could meet and confer, it might he possible for some 
measure of agreement to be readied in the matter- 

6. If the education of blind children is to be undertaken on the right 
lines and with due regard to economy, it is desirable that a unified Braille 
Code should be evolved for adoption in all the blind schools throughout 
India. At present, the position is extremely anomalous. In order to 
satisfy local needs, different adaptations based on the Standard English 
Braille system are used as Braille Codes for reading and writing tlie 
Indian languages. The following are some of the codes in vogue: — 

(1) “Urdu Braille’’ commonly called “Shireff’’ Braille. 

(2) “Indian Braille” knomi as Br. Nilkanthrni's system. 

(3) “Oriental Braille ’ adopted by Knowles and Garth wnite, com- 

monly known as Marathi Braille in liombay. 

(4) “Smdhi Braille” by P. M. Advnni of Karachi. 

(5) “Shah Braille” by the late Lai Behnri Shah, founder of the 

Calcutta School for the Blind. 

(6) “Tamil Braille Alphabet” by Miss Asquith, founder of the 

Palamcottnh School for the Blind. 

Dr. Nilkanthrai's system appears to be the code most used in schools 
for the blind. 

7. As Indian alphabets are more or less completely phonetic in their 
nature and the dialects derived from a common parent stock are, on the 
whole, A'ery similar in their alphabets, it seems to be possible to standardise 
most of these for the jiurposc c.i a tbiiform Indian Bra’llc Code. If this 
were done, it would then be possible to hove an up-to-date Braille Printing 
Press in India for printing books in Braille. So far however the problem 
does not seem to have received the consideration it merits and the 
attempts to solve it have been too sporadic to lead to any general solution. 

8- The following eNlrncts from the letter, dated July 1, 1940, 
addressed to the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, by the Principal, 
Dadar School for the Blind, Bombay, indicate how important it is to 
secure uniformity in Braille Codes for educational use:- — 

“We firmly believe that standardisation of Indian Braille should 
be completed as early as possible in order to be able to 

further the cause of the blind We find it 

hazardous to change to an}’ other code lest we should have 
to change over for the second time. We do not mind if we 
have to destro.y only once our good collections of books in 

Marathi Braille AVe are keenly interested in seeing 

that a Unifonn Indian Braille Code should be standardised 
by a competent and impartial All-India Committee so that it 
may be acceptable to all the provinces in India. AVe are not 
biassed for or against any particular code, devised by any 
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paiticulur iiidi\ icliiui. J3i.it have kept oursehe^ open* 
lumded to accept any particular code or combination ol codes 
which may be decided upon as the Uniform Indian Code by 
a competent and imjiiurtial committee/' 

9. The question of the desirability of evolving a Uniform J3ruille Code 
lor the scliools for the blind in India is again placed before the Central 
Advisory Board of Education. If the problem is to be tackled at all it 
needs to be tackled in u sustained manner. Moreover since it is largely 
a technical matter it would appear to be necessaiy to refer it in the first 
instance to a small committee of experts ns wa^ suggested by the previous 
Central Advisory Board. This of coui-se takes it for granted that a share 
in the responsibility' for providing educational facilities for defecthe 
children, a burden which at present m India unlike many other countries 
is borne almost entirely by private individuals and .voluntary associations, 
will ultimately be assumed by the public authorities concerned with the 
provision of education. 

10. A statement showing the number of schools for the blind province- 
wise with enrolment is given in Annexure II to this memorandum for the 
information of the Board. Also a copy of letter, dated the 9th July 1939, 
from Mr. H. D. Chhatrapati, late Principal, Yictoria Memorial School for 
the Blind, Bombay, addressed to the Educational Inspector, Bombay, 
which has a direct bearing on the question before the Board, is enclosed 
as Annexure HI, 



ANNEXUEE I. 


i*topoisal of ihe Government of Bombay regarding the adoption of Dr. 

NilhanthraVs Indian Braille in schools for the Blind in Ipdia- 

Letter from the Government of lioMBAY, Xo. dated the Sth 

Way igs*!. 

1 nin directed b,v tiie Government of lioinbuy (Transferred JJej^urtments) 
to refer to the correspondence ending with their letter from the General 
Department, Xo. 8661-B., dated the 31st ilay 1933, on tlie subject of 
the representations made by the X'atioiial Institute for the Blind, London, 
regai'ding blindness in India. In ]Mr. ilydari's letter Xo. F. 78/32-H., 
dated the I6thy*23rd 2ilay J932, the views of the local Government were 
asked for on the proposal for the adoption of u common Braille system and 
references to this question also occur in the memorandum by Mr. W. G. 
Speight which accompanied Mr. Hydari s letter. In reply, this Govern- 
ment suggesled that the aspect of the problem which at the pre.sent stage 
could be considered as requiring all-India action was the production of 
literature and provision of libraries for the blind. 

2. It seems to the local .Governitieut that to achieve the purpose above 
set forth the adoption of a common Braille Code \vill be of great ini- 
portance, and they are accordingly forwarding for the consideration of 
the Government of India a letter on this question from the Principal of 
the Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, dated the 14th November 
1933, with its accompaniments, together with a copy of a letter from -the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bomba 3 '- Presidency, No. S.-67 (c)-216-A.. 
dated the 17th April 1934. 

3. I am to add that the local Government entirely agree with tlie 
Director that the problem raised in Mr. Chhatrapati’s letter is of an all- 
Iiidia nature and that it can only be handled adequately by the Government 
of India. 


Letter prom W. Grieve, Esq., I.E.S., Offici.vting Direotor of Public 
Instruction, Bombay Presidency, to the Govern.ment of Bomb.w, 
No. S.-67 (E.)-216-A.,' dated the 17Tn April 1934. 

I have the honour to send herewith a copy of a letter, dated 14lli 
November 1933, (together with the accompaniments to itj from tJic 
Principal, Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Bombay, in which he 
advocates that Dr, Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille should be uniformly 
adopted for all the Blind schools in India. He says that of 29 instilu,tioiis 
for the Blind 24 are in favour of Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Braille Plan. In tlie 
Bombay Presidency 11 out of 13 institutions support it. He, therefore, 
requests that Dr- Nilkanthrai’s Indian ]?raille roaj’ be sanctioned and 
adopted as the Departmental Braille for this Presidency and that it may 
also be recommended to the Government of India for its wider and All- 
India adoption, as the Departmental Braille for the vaiious provinces. 

2. The problem of the education of defectives was investigated by a 
special Committee appointed by Government in 1917 — vide G.O., E.D., 
No. 2518 of 13th October 1917. In paragraph 14 of their Report the 
Committee made the following observation : — 

. “In t|ie Victoria :Memorial Scliool Dr, Nilkanthrai uses a system 
called the Indian Braille Alphabet, It is the English Braille 
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alphabet as regards lines, signs and sound arrangement anil 
it is claimed for it that M’ith the modification of a few signs 
it also meets the needs of all Indian vernaculars. His 
articles on the question are jirinted in an Appendix. Which 
of the two systems i** superior is a question for experts to 
decide.*’ 

It will be «cen that Dr. Nilkniithrui's Indian Braille has already come 
under investigations by u special Committee which has left the matter for 
further expert examination. 

3. Mr. Chhatrapali in his letter under reference says that Dr. 
Xillitmthrai's Indian Braille has already been brought to the notice of tlie 
National Institute for the Blind in Bondon with a request to support 
general adoption in India- In this connection a reference i*; invited to the 
letter, dated the 26th January 1932, from the National Institute for tho 
Blind to the India Office and the note of IMr. W. G. Speight, Prineipal of 
the School for the Blind. Palamcottah, accompanying it, sent to roe whh 
Goveniment, G.D.. No, 8661-B., dated the ]3th/18th June 1932. It iii'I 
be «een that Mr. Speight has expressed the opinion that he does not know 
that any single code has yet been tested in more than one or two language* 
and that whether or not it will ever be possible to secure universality it i* 
impossible to say. He has made a suggestion that there should be one 
code for the Arvnn and another for Dravidian languages. 

4 . The question raised by IMr. Chhatrnpati is complicated and is ore 
which requires expert investigation. It is also a problem of an all-Indn 
natxire and I consider that it can only he handled adeqiiatclj' by 
Government of India. 


I.,F.TTEn FllOM Mn. H. B. Cnn\TK.\l‘.XTI, PniXClP.J^T,. VICTORI.V MEMOBl-'f* 

School fou the Blixo, Bomb.vv, to the Dihectoii or Prm-ic T.vstbu^- 
Tiox, Poo\\. Timed tfie 14th Novemijer 1933. 


I ha\e the lioiiour to foruard herewith for your kind perusal a copj « 
tije letter I received from Mrs- Thomas, Su])erinlcndent of the Air^ncflu 
Mission School for the Blind, Dadar, Bombay, dated the 17th .f 
19-3-3. Tt shows that she is qnite willing to adopt Dr. Nilkanthrni s Indio 
Braille. 


Years atji), Airs. Sliireff, the Author ol Urdu and Hindi 
alphabet is popular in Upper India, wrote to Dr. Nilkanthrni, pointing on 
to him liow his a’phabet was superior in several respects. Then aS 
a true Edueationnlist and sincere social worker, with the larger nll-In m 
interest of the Blind before her e.yes, she wrote to all Christian worKO’ 
in India about the merits of Dr. Nillcanthrai s Braille and recoimnent ei 
that it niav be tested, tried and adopted for its many merits. She 
put the alphabets before her friends in the West and requested the Dnti* 
and Foreign Blind Association, now the National Institute for the Blind 
liondon, to consider its claims and to support its general adoption in India 
for its many merits. 


1 whose school is using the Oriental Braille for the 

last .32 years, comes forward and referrinc to Dr. Nilkanthrni 's alphabei 
Goven^ent will join us in recommending this systein 
\ of its ndapHvity to many of ihe VarnaciiJars and ds 
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likeness 4o the English Braille, and if it will do all it can in urging upon 
other schools to adopt this system, the iiniiy of the situation will carry all 
the schools a long way” . 

• And if 1 request you to Mndly couple that with the resolution given 
below, which Miss Craddock and Miss 13lenlcarn of the Rukambai Mission. 
Khedgam Poona, moved and supported at the Conference of the All- 
India Workers for the Blind and the Deaf, of 1923, the situation -nill be 
still further simplified. 


Resolution. 

“That in the preparation of the different codes of India it was desirable 
' that the same signs represent similar sounds which they represent in- 
English Braille, as far as possible.’’ 

At that Conference met all the schools for the Blind in India, excepting 
the one at Lahore. Again, but for one teacher, the Conference unanimous- 
ly passed that resolution. That same was eonfinned, again, five years, at- 
another Conference .of the All-India Workers for the Defectives which 
met again in Bombay in 1928. 

As I survey the situation today, 1 feel that my ten years’ labours are- 
more than paid at this opportunity which God puts in my way of moying 
you, in such company, that you may not only award your sanction and 
adopt Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian Braille as the jDepartmeutal Braille for this-' 
Presidency, but you may recommend it again to the Government of India 
for its wider and All-India adoption as the Departmental Braille for the 
various'provinces- In company of friends, foreign and local, I urge this- 
point, as not only the Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Kanarese, Urdu and 
Sindlii languages .so largely used in this Presidency, but even the 
Devanagari, Bengali, Oriya, Telugu and others have ten vowels and thirty- 
two consonants which are common to all, besides .the Anvswar, punctua- 
tions and other languages signs found all over. All that may remain to 
do is perhaps to accommodate some peculiarities of some of the -languages, 
and Braille s 63 signs give -a wide berth for them. I feel sanguine that 
as Dr. Nilkanthrai's Indian Braille is the only alphabet that fully accords 
with the views expressed by the Bombay Government in their resolution- 
, of 1917, and as it is backed by 11 out of 13 institutions for the Blind, the 
Presidency Government will grant this joint request and adopt it as their 
Departmental BraMle for this Presidency. 

I urge again that Dr. Nilkantlurai’s Indian Braille is the only alphabet 
that has so closely and yet so successfully adopted the English Braille, 
now so universally adopted as the International Braille for all the 
.English-speaking Blind. 

And that Alphabet is actually favoured and accepted by 15 institutions. 
Again its systematic arrangement to secura for itself worldwide unity is- 
regularly upheld in daily practice -by 9 institutions, 7 of Upper l^dia 
which follow Mrs. Shireff’s Urdu and Hindi Braille and 2 of the south 
which follow Mr. Speight's Palamcottah Braille. We have thus in all 24 
out of India 's 29 institutions for the Blind, all arranged in favour of Dr. 
Nilkanthrai’s Braille Plan. Believing that such a strong position will be 
better backed by extracts from the letters of Mrs. Shireff and of Mr> 
Speight I append the same for ready reference. 
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J tlxuB loci sanguine that the popularity which Dr. Nilkanthrai’s Indian 
Braille and its plan enjo)’ all over the country will induce the Government 
•of Boinhny to fully feel their way to again advance its claims before the 
Governinenl of India for its general adoption of the one uniform undivided 
Braille for all India. 


DkmI OF^’lCnu iJ^TTKU FROM MrS. G. llos.s TnOAfAS, SoPERIN’TENDEXT, 
American* Marathi JIi.ssion* Sciiooh for the Bmkj>, Bomoav, to Mn. 
H. D. C'iiiiatrahati, Victoria MemoriaIj School for the Blind, 
Bomrav, dated the 17th Ferruary, 1933. 


hi pursuance of our talk together some inoniiugs back, let me state my 
jiosilioii ill regard first to the Bnulle. I am quite willing to adopt Dr. 
Milkaiitlirai s system of Braille, working with you and others interested in 
the blind to find a way to solve wliat hiiauciul problems will arise from a 
ohange of books. I am willing to do this, if 1 can feel assured that iii 
a few 3 ears, or even sooner, there will not come another move from some 
other angle urging the adoption of some other system, which might be 
taken u]) on such a large scale that we would again have to change. The 
way out of this seems to me to he to get the approval and backing of 
the Dciiarlmeiit of Education. If they would urge all schools using 
Braille for Marathi, to adopt this system (and I believe there ore very 
few left who Mould need to change) we would nil feel a much surer footing 
in discarding our old system. From this beginning we could all w'ork 
towards the adoption of this S3 .stem for those schools using other verna- 
■eulars to which this system is well adaidcd. Or better than this,_ we 
•could ask (ioMMiinicnt to urge schools using ^larathi, Gujarati and Hindi, 
to use this Rystein. (Or a set of vemaculoi'S w’hich you might suggest, 
ns 3’ou arc more familiar with them.) 


hut we all in w'ork with the blind in India need is an embossing 
jircss for 0111 buoks, Witli a united system < f Braille this would be iiiucli 
more possilile and practicable. 

Therefore, if Goverunieni will join us in recommending this S3’stein as 
the best, because of its adapt! vit3* to so uian.v of the vornaciilars, and its 
likeness also to the English Braille, and if it w'ill do all it can in urging 
other Schools to adopt this S3's(eni, the unit}* of the situation will carry 
•all the Schools n long w'ay. 

Then perhaps even before discarding our other Braille system books, 
w’e wiM be in a position to w’ork hard and ask for help in getting an em- 
bosMiig j)re'.‘.. Th s would then solve a lot of the difficult3' of the new 
books wJiicli we w’ould need, from the standpoint of tune required m 
malting them, and in their accurac3'. Hand made books are not econoini* 
cal, for they are so shortlived. We must look for Government co-operation 
Here, Certainly the blind should have facilities for books- With a unified 
system of Braille %ye should be able to do a great deal. Your system, 
arranged by Dr, Nilkantlirni seems to suit the demands, because of its 
adaptability to vernaculars and its likeness to the English. 

TT from the letter of Mrs. Shireff, author of the Hindi ond 

T(u Braille. “I wish T had known of your arrangement sooner, for it 
IS particularly suited to tlie Sanskrit alphabet. It seems a pitv that the 

an-angement of Braille has 
■'ery mueh. It has T think three great advantages — 'its 
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'simplicity, the smoller number of signs alloiletl to the alphabet whieh leaves- 
& larger number for contractions, the close resemblance to English. In 
these points, -1 think, it has some advantages over ours. Jt seems to mo- 
to be well adapted for use for Tamil, as that has not separate signs for 
hard and soft consonants, aspirates, etc. It is rather strange that an 
arrangement which is so simple and so like the English sbouid be the work 
of Indian Scholars. I pointed out to the Blind Association (now ^the 
National Institute for the Blind, London), that your Code was well worthy 
of consideration for the three reasons 1 have given and also as being the- 
work of highly educated Indian Scholars well tpialificd to judge of what 
is necessary and suitable. I also asked them to consider lliat it is spread- 
ing and likely to spread among Hindus. 1 liave told the ]?everend Mr, 
H. Pegg, Madras, of your Code, and suggested that as it is in use in 
Mysore, it might be the most suitable for use as a Uniform Code in South 
India”. 

1921. "It was most kind of you to int-evest your.self in the presenta- 

tion of our Braille adaptation of Urdu to the J^ombay Educational 
authorities. 

1 am still of the opinion that Messrs. Knowles “Oriental Braille’’ is not 
on good lines, so far as Braille is concerned and for Urdu it has no 
advantages, as regards alphabet arrangement whatever may be said for its 
following of Saiislmt alphabet. It has always seemed to me, that the 
arguments advanced in his pamphlet only go to prove that Sanskrit- 
alphabet arrangement is scientific, — ^not that Ins Braille adaptation is and 
that after all is the main point. 

.*>!•♦** * 

I think it would be well to point out that jour Code would also be used 
for Urdu, and that there might be advantages in its nearer approximation 
to English Braille, as also in having one code for both classes of Indian- 
Alphabets. I do know how far the use of our code has spread, but if there 
is uniformity the sooner it is established the better". 

1930. — Extract from the letter of Mr, TF. G. Speight, regarding Tamil 
Braille, used at Palamcotiah and fa which Mr. Speight haft added pUnctua- 
tiou.t and composition signs — ^“Uniform type has been introduced in this 
institution because it has the following advantages: — 

1. Since the alphabets are no longer taught by a repetition 3iotliing is 
lost by the rearrangement, but facility in learning is gained bv the use of 
the seven-line system. 

2. The system was possessed of a very good set of rules which could’ 
be adapted to meet the needs of any language without much difficulty. 

3. By this usage it is possible to maintain world-wide uniformity. 

4. It is equally adaptable to .other Indian languages, or at any rate to- 

fhe Dravidian languages of the South. ’ 

6. It simplifies the study of foreign languages for any who wislt to do- 

60 . . ’ . 

It wdll be noted that the adaptation follows the j)riiiciple of equivalent, 
sounds wherever possible, .and in this connection, it should be borne in 
mind that the same principle applies not only -1o English, but to all 
European lan^ages. I am given to tuiderslan'd ' that this principle- has 
a. so been applied in the case of Arabic and other .languages in Africa. ” 
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Dit. Nit.KANTiMtM's I.VOIAN Hu^n.I.K, TlIK MOST OP THK BbaTI-LE 

AUMIAItP.T*; or INOIA ANO op TIII; 7?0MIJ\Y l*ltEslDE.VCY. 

Thh Prruitirnrit /;««»•« of tmli/ iti'o Oritiinni firiiitlr .UpUahflt. 


1 , A<'r<'j)tiny tJii’ Itrni!!'* il'tt nti'l lti'< (>!( tint toiii(iinn> 
ItniiA iiitd no n'wl fojlnw in;; t!i** San^ftrit 

on!''r. ii^«nfn^tfy, <•!«’. 

(ri) Wilh n »tnin« him (fc) I^»vnl 1 « tin* f^an^krit 
for intifnriiiity niul nril«*r hut nish 

jiuri* 


*J. rolhwin? tJi« Enplrh 
Urnill*' pl.jji, onl'T, flc. 


t'O.'Vitl* Iiik for 

I'niftirriutv’ nn'I I’niima- 
Iiiy, 


1 . TJir (>ru*ntnt IJrnll*' itf 
M«< Knnnic'i nii<l 

t »• / It! 


I, The I'nifarm I’.ratlli* 
*>•" Mr. Aiitnnl 
(SitiUli). 

Itfrnftnn) 

/-*<'•/ of 


). Dr. N'ilk tntlirAi*>i Ir.<l 
llrnil'o. 


fOrtVinof) 
f Vif tit 


1 . Till' A. M. Si’h'X'l fi't til" 
ItUiiil. l)>ii]itr. Afli'r 

3'J ji'ii-* ti-." It tii’t' 

Iiffi't*' Dr Ntll.oit'h. 
riti'n li.cliiin Kritil'i* 

.. Till' Ivl I'll^riitn lii'irii* for 
Hliiiii Wiiiiion. 

It till"* ill" Orii'nl'iil 

llriiitl" tint nnxintiily 
•i(rivi"i for till' « ^tnlJ. 
liiliriii'iit i«r 111 " I'm. 
vtTinl Hnulli' for All. 
Inil'ii. nn l^nuh-li 

l|IU"l. 

Tnlr its Ri*siiIntioii nr* 
cvptoil hy Iho niintliny 
Confcrfiico of 1023 nnil 
confiriiKHl liy I lip Cori- 
fcronce iif 1H2S. 

Notk.— SpIiooN No. 1 nml 
No. 2 nn* lliti.. trniix. 
ft'iTPcl to cotiiinn 3 nml 
tnnrljpcl n*> Nos. 1 1 nnti 
12. 


Til" f’«'li»ii.l for ill" niiiiil. 
Knrrtt 111. 

Mil'll likiiii; tlip Sir)->!.rtt 
or»t"r, »ymim'try yro'ip* 
114', rl"., of til" Dro'U’.il 
ttniill" it niiopt" in 
p »ft ill" Dtivl.'iti Uniillp 

■irr'tfi.o.Mii'iit, j, t.. It** 

in If'tii'r liti"i. nntI its 

sji stoiniiti" ili'vplitp. 

ini'iit Ilf till' Hiviiiiil. 
tliinl. fourth mill llfiii 
liii"<» from tho timl, 
Ik'nI'Iis tiK iirr.itit;"' 
nu’tif for n irii»""rtl'i, 
iiiiKtijnti IIS nml ntlior 
im«tint;p "igiiH, Mr, 
AiJmiui'h Unifiirm 
Itniillo thu<i movri 
linlf vny townrtls tin* 
Knplisli llrnillp. 


1 . Til" V. M, Sr»tK»«far t!ii 

lilttiil, Ifotiih ly, 

2. 'Ill" Ifitppy llninf for tli 
lllimi, nnmti.iy, 

3 . Till.' N, S. I>. Imlmtriil 

lloip for tl." Hkwli 

Itorrihi , 

4 . Till' N'lOtilfiir till* 

", Tbr fn,- rJ," IJlind, 

Hrinvli*. 

( 1 , Til" fv'lniol ffirth'* Bliiiil, 

Miil.i'soiin. 

7 , Til" hVliool for til" Illiri'i* 
Hilt ntiitpAr. 

5. TliP IJ nlitiuolirvniliMBV 
.luii'iiruni. 

0 . Til" Vnnilliaja .-Vilirdu, 
Mnnjnl. Cutcli. 

Jpi-xro/Av 

lO. Til" lllin'l nolirf A«o«»i- 
tion. Il'Unlxiy. 

,Vrir Trfrr.di 

n. Tim A.M. School for 
Illind, Dtdnr nomURV'. 


12. Tlio Klit'drnm Homo tor 
lllittil W’omon. Khodpam. 

— \Vc h.svp tliiis nn in.stitntiun loft in roliuiin 1, hut oiio in column 2, and 
12 in roliiniii o in.ikim; in .til 13. 

or tliP 13 instilnlioiis of (his Prosiiloncv, iiuhnliiiK tho A. M. School which has 

Umlr «‘loi.tinK"br. Nilnkmilhnii-.'; Biaillo in prcfoTomr to 

xXiilVnars inX^IlS!'’' 
with'lhp^llIllKm 

instil utions \hMi ‘ uli*,!' I),’ *V^**^^' i* Institution not lirnckotod wirt 

tho School half Uniform Hroillf has rarrird 

Brnilli'. isith which* it fm ih and thus tnwnrils 111. Nilkanthrai’s Indian 

coiisononl*. at least as con,„ *" V'?”’" »'•'»«*«* 10 vowol« and tlu> Mine 32 

“"This p • Kround. .m hath tin* Sinilhi nnd Gnjrati aro of Sanskrit 

Dr. N>lkanthrni"8‘'*'lndiaVnroinc* «isp for the Depailinont,iI .adoption of 
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Lirr-Li: to locat, GovEiEysTEyr? t'Excssrr BnirsiAY) JlXb »-• iiMcsriris.- 
rrox? (EscrPT Apstt ato AxpahaxsT. No. F. 2-16 -54-F-, r'tTHr- j=r 
2^t>T3 Avousy 19S4.' 

In corLCinusciQr: of this Depcrtnient ]er:cr No. F. TS S2-H._ tir 
5th -Itrlv I93S, I tun directed to lOCTrsrd. rcr infcratittic-s and srth iric 
£5 Ensv be considered necesssTj". a cor-v cf s letter Ne. 1411-11 F., fr=! 
the Sth Jlt'v iP:34. frota the GoTerEnteitt of Bontbsj-. leather ■nrh 
enclosures. I am to add that the Govemmertt of India entptse tr cci-i 
the Central Advisory B-Jcrd of Fdtication in the mstter if itrf vt^t r 
is oons'itutei. 


LsTTrsm xo ths Svcsstaet xo tes GovEsxisntr or BeersiV. jLrrcAr'j.t 
DEFJLSraiEs-T. No. F. 2-16 ;34-E.. i>a-T£D the 31<r Arc-r^ 

I cm directed to refer to yctrr letter No. 14II-II.’64-H.. ester tf i r. 
May. 1954. and to say that the Gavemment of Indis rroytss to ctrst' 
the Central Advisory Board of Edccatfan in the matter, if and '«d;=n h h 
ccnstftuted. Fending the forrmntiotj of the Btard. hrvrever. mey ns^- 
forvarded c eory of vonr fetter referred to above, torethsr vfrh tt^ 
■=ures- to other Iccai Govemmerits and Aomhitstrsttons fsr htftmtsn-rn jnt 
such action as mav be considered neeesssrv. 
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ANNBXUBB n. 

Schools for the Blind, 1938-39, 


Province. 

Number. 

Enrolment. 


4 

164 

Bombay 

2 

101 

Bengal 

1 

87 

United Provinces ........ 

3 

97 

Punjab 

2 

83 

Bihar 

1 

4 

Central Provinces and Berar ...... 

1 

41 

Sind .......... 

1 

48 

Ajmer-Merwara ........ 

1 

16 

British India . 

10 

031 


N. B , — So for as inforraation is available, tboro aro no schools for tho blind in 
other provinces, ond the figuios given in tho table relate to rocognised schools only. 
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ANNEXUEE UI. 


Eetter from ilR. H. D. Chhatrapati, late Principal, Victoria MEiro- 
RiAL School for the Blind, Bombay, to the Educational Inspeoiob, 
Bombay, dated the 9th January 1939. 


In connection with my interview with you on the 4th instant, 1 beg 
to invite your attention to the special need that now arises in this Presi- 
dency in particular for the Departmental recognition of Dr. NiUranthrai’s 
Indian Braille as the universal Braille for its schools for the Blind. 

I press this claim as schools multiply, and eve^ delay, however un- 
warily made, is fraught with danger which swells with the ever increa^g 
number of boys, learning the same language through more than one 
alphabet for one and the same language in each school. 

I do so the more because this problem of the needless multiplicity of 
our Braille Alphabets troubles us the more as we have the largest nu^er 
of schools, teach the largest number of languages, and claim pupils from 
all over the country, so far south as Comorin and so far north as Kaslmere, 
North-West Frontier Province and Bengal, Bihar and even Assam in toe 
East, as Rajputana in the Centre and all West and South as Balut^stov 
Sindh, Cutch, and the Ghats on either side. And boys, when S® 
home and try to write to friends in local schools, find that though they 
loo write Braille for their own tongue do it so differently. They have inis 
to teach their alphabet to others or to learn theirs. And they tell me ^ 
their friends find our alphabet so agreeable. And yet they are reluotai 
to adopt it because their school books are written on a different plan. 

For this Presidency at any rate we have plain sailing, -^d I ke™ 
Irom the Commissioner of Education that the Advisory Boam to v o 
the Bombay Government had sent my letters together with ‘ 

Thomas* have all considered them, and the Advisory Board of E 
have forwarded their recommendations to the ^*®''ducial 
who are responsible for their education. And he has added that t , yj, 
has realised the necessity for the adequate provision of un- 

ties for such children and recommended that the education ot 
fortunates should not be neglected. 

And for Bombay we have so many reasons to lead:- — , 

1. It was my brother Dr. Nilkanthrai’s blindness that a 

Education when he started his first School for the B » 
our home at Abmedabad. 

2. That School led him to advise this Braille alphabet. 

3. That Alphabet is the result of fhe patient study of five 

Educationists who have studied the various wants o 
All-India Blind. 


4. That Alphabet is accepted by all Schools of this Presidency. 

The two schools which do not use it to-day, have joined ’S 
moving Government to give their sanction without 
would be difficult for them to induce their people to thro^ 
away their present books and incur new expenditure on nc 
hooks. ^ 

6. The Indian Braille Alphabet has met with the approval of the 
successive Directors of Public Instruction, and Educntionnl 
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InspecfiorB of this Presidency at least. The Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction,- Bombay, so early as 1917, issued a resolution 
supporting this Braille for all Blind Schools that taught 
■ Sindhi, Urdu and even the Dravidian Languages as they 
had practically the same letters to deal witli. and because the 
Indian Braille was so similar to the English Braille. 

7. And Bombay had, in its two All-India Conferences of Workers 
for the Blind, in 1923 and again 1028, unanimously resolved 
that Common Sounds in all the Indian Languages shall be 
expressed by the same Common Braille signs as in English. 
And that, that first resolution was moved by Miss Craddock 
of the Ehedgam School, and supported by the vote of Miss 
Millard of the American Mission School, Dadar, who though 
both willing to accept and regularly use the alphabet, enii- 
not do so for want of adequate provision of books in the new 
arrangement. And you have in your files the letters of the 
two schools showing how they are for the Departmental sanc- 
tion. 

■ B. And we have in all 17 out of India’s some 29 institutions which 
actually teach Dr. NiUionthrai’s Indian Braille, and 7 more 
whose alphabets differ only very slightly from it. And tliey 
represent all the languages except Sindhi and Bengali. 

9. And the 17 schools teach Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and 

Sanskrit. 

10. And the Indian Braille is applied to 21 of the Icadini? InnEunees 

of India, including Sindhi. 

11. And we want our Alphabet, for our present Presidency wants 

for Gujansti, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and Kannrese to which 
it is already applied. 

I have thus to request you to kindly consider, if we are ’ ^oinc to 
seriously consider the question of the education of our Blind to decide 
if Government will not let Bombay again lend the cotintry. 


is 
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APPENDIX n. 

? 

Item VI of Agenda. 

,1 11 ‘ ' 

Report of the Scientific Terminology Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Education, 1940. 


At the fifth meeting held in May 1040, the Central Advisory Board 
of Education considered the question of adopting a Uniform Scientific 
Tennu.Dlogy on an all -India basis. This question has been engaging the 
attention of certain Provincial * Governments for sometime past and the 
Government of Bombay forwarded a note on the subject by their Deputy 
Director of Public Instruction, Mr. B. N. Seal, with a request that the 
question might be taken up by the Central Advisory Board. The main 
features of Mr. Seal's *note were — 

( 1 ) That a common scientific terminology should be fixed for India, 
as a whole; 

(ii) That the question of an all-India scientific terminology should, 

in the first instance, be referred to an authoritative all-India 
body ; 

(iii) That the main and common part of the scientific terminologiei 

to be devised for the principal Indion languages should te 
borrowed extensively from the English terminology; 

(iv) Tliat every Indian langunre should have the folJov'ing three main 

divisions in its scientific terminology, vis . : — 

(а) the main English teiminology which will practically be the 

common terminology for all -India, 

(б) the terminology pecxdiar to the Indian language a very stnal 

section, 

(c) Sanslcrit or Perso-Arabic terminology — comparatively 

in number — adopted or coined according as the iMguao© 
Sanskritic or Dravidian or Urdu, Pushto or Sindhx, 

(v) That standard terminologies should be fixed for 

scientific and humanistic subjects such as 

Anatomy, Physiology, Economics, Scientific Pnilo p 

Modem Bogie, etc.; > , 

(vi) That as soon ns the tables of scientific terminology ’ 

text books should be got written in the principal 
languages for all grades of eduontion and that all ot er 
minology should be discouraged; 

(vii) That it should be commended to the Provincial Governments ti« 

they should set up small representative oommitt^s_ of 
perts in their areas to take up the work of fixii^ 
standardising the terminology under (iv) (b) above; end 
(viii) That the Central Advisory Board of Education should set ® 
permanent Board of Beferenae whose views must ultima e ^ 
be accepted by all educational authorities and organisf^fl*^®®' 
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The Board, while expressing itself in favour of uniformity in the matter 
of adopting scientific terminology for re^onal languages in India, felt that 
the purpose in view could best be. attained by following the English termi- 
nology, but in order that the question might be examined in greater detail 
decided to appoint the Committee 'named below, with power to co-opt: — 

1. The Bight 'Honourable Sir Akbar Hydari, LXi.D,, President of 

H. E. H. the Nizam’s Executive Council, Hyderab&d State — 

Chairman. 

2. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur Sir K. Bamunni Menon. 

3. Mr. S. C. Tx’ipathi, I.ElS., Dhector of Public Instruction, Orissa. 

4. Mr. "W. H. E. Armstrong, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, 

Punjab. 

5. Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Ahmad. 

6. Pandit Amaranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

7. Dr. U. M. Daudpota, M.A., Ph.D., Director of Public Instruc- 

tion, Sind. 

8. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 

' 2. In accordance with the powers conferred on the Committee by the 
Board, the following were co-opted as additional members; — 

(1) Dr. Abdul Haque, Secretary, All-India Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e- 

Urdu, Delhi. 

(2) Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, O.B.B., Director of Scientific and Industrial 

Besearch. 

(3) Dr. Mozafiaruddin Quraishi, Professor and Head of the Depart- 

ment of Chemistry, Osmania University. , 

3. The Committee, as finally constituted, met at Hyderabad (Deccan), 
•on the 16th and 16th October 1940. Pandit Amaranatha Jha was unable 
to be present on the 15th and attended the meeting on the 16th only. 
Mr. S. C. Tripathi did not attend. Nawab Mahdi Yar Jxmg Bahadur, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania University and Education Member, Gov- 
■emment of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, was present at the meeting 
by special invitation. 

4. The Agenda and the other papers circulated along with it to the 
members are set out in Annexures T and H respectively. In addition, 
the following papers were circulated to the members : — 

(a) A note by Pandit Amaranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad 

University (vide Annexure IH). 

(b) A note by Dr. Abdul Haque, Secretary, Anjtunan-e-Taraqqi-e- 

Urdu (Hind) (vide Annexure IV). 

(c) A note by Dr. Mozafiaruddin Quraishi, Professor and Head of 

the Department of Chemistry, Osmania University (vide 

'Annexure V). 

5. In opening the proceedings, the Chairman cordially welcomed the 
members, of the Corhmittee to Hyderabad. The members in return ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the generous hospitality extended to them 
by the Govemipent of His Exalted Highness the Nizam. 
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6. The Chairman stated that the problem of adopting a Unilonn 
Scientific Terminology based on Urdu had been engaging the attention of 
the Osmania University for a considerable period and much work hod 
already been done. He referred in particular to the principles followed bv 
the Osmania University as since 1920 (these are embodied in the note by 
the Director of Public Jnstruction, Hyderabad, in Annexure n(o) and ex* 
plained in detail the organisation and activities of the Bureau of the 
Osmania University constituted specifically for this purpose. 

7. The point was raised in connection with the Committee’s terms of 
reference as to whether the discussion should be confined to the pre- 
university stages of education or should embrace all stages. The Com- 
mittee decided that the question should be considered in relotion to all 
stages of education. Opinion was also general that it would be impracti- 
cable to prescribe the particular sciences in relation to which the main 
question should be considered or to investigate issues restricted to indivi- 
dual sciences. The Committee felt that they should confine themselves 
to exploring the general problem in its widest aspect. 


8. The Committee considered it desirable as a matter of general 
principle that a common approach to the mein problem should be sought 
for India as a whole though they were fully conscious of the practical 
difficulties in the way of achieving this object. It was felt that regari 
might usefully be had to the attempts already made or at present in 
progress in different parts of the country to solve this problem so fnr as 
the principal regional languages are concerned. There was general sgitf- 
inent that whatever terms were adopted, they should be ns preci'sc 
simple as possible so that they may be understood not only by 
®Dg“ged in educational institutions but -also by tbe public at large, b 
large number of people all over India were already familiar with 
English technical and scientific terms through their use in every dsj bw- 
For this reason and more particularly because of the world-wide fcndency 
in the more advanced stages of learning towards the adoption of on 
national scientific terminology, the Committee came to the coaclusioix toa 
where international teiTns (in their English form) are already in 
use in India, they should be retained and that in other cases the qups i 
of adopting them for Indian use should be considered before any at c p 


is mode to invent Indian equivalents. ^ 

9. The Committee next considered the need for supplementing o 
international terminology, particularly in the earlier stages of cdUM '.i^* 
words of Indian origin and which would be acceptable in all parts o 
countiy. The primary objection to this is that the regional . 

not derive from a common parent stock and in view of their raotes 
ences any uniform terminology imposed from above would be . 

the criticism that it was largely artificial. It was, however, 
be both possible and desirable that through progressive stages some - 
of nniformity might be reached so far as the two main groups of ” 
languages are eoncemed, viz., Hindustani which covers most of the 
ages sp^on in Northern India and the Dravidmn group 
India. Terms already existing or of simple coinage which would be re , 
understood throughout their respective groups would form 
second category. The coming of elaborate or pedantic fornis based 
classical langunges is to be deprecated. 

catcgoTy woll fall those terms which ore pec"",'*M_ 
ngiiaees and are in common use. Their retention is - 
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essential for the sake of intelligibility during the lower stages of education 
even thougli later on they may tend to be replaced by ‘Indian group’ or 
international terms. The stage at which and the means by which terms 
of wider acceptation whether ‘group’ or ‘international’ should be substi- 
tuted for local names are questions which might usefully bo explored by 
the Committee referred to in para. 11. 

11. Having defined in broad terms the nature of the categories into 
which a scientific terminology .for India should in their opinion be divided 
the Committee next considered how to determine the actual contents of 
each ■ category and what machinery would be required for this pmpose. 

It was realised that in a matter of this kind finality was neither 
attainable nor desirable. Terms should be subject to' revision in the light 
of internal experience and external developments. Moreover while it would 
be reasonable to expect a fair amoimt of agreement as the contents of 
the first or international category so far as the requirements of the more 
advanced stages of learning are ■ concerned, at other stages there might 
be substantial variations in difierent parts of India dependent on the 
availability of suitable terms either common within one of the two main 
groups or peculiar to certain regional languages. While recognising that 
in such cases the final decision would have to he local and would naturally 
come within the purview of the Provinces and States concerned the Com- 
mittee felt that some central committee of reference would be required 
to whom problems of general application could be submitted and that 
each of the two main language groups should have a committee of its own 
to offer advice on problems of terminology peculiar to its own group. 
The constitution of these Committees, which Heed not themselves consist 
of scientific or linguistic experts but should have power to co-opt experts 
or appoint ad hoc expert sub-committees, would have to be decided by 
the Central G-ovemment in consultation with Provincial Governments and 
States. 

12. In connection with two matters of important detail the Committee 
decided — 

(a) that for all the sciences the international symbols and figures 

should invariobly be adopted and that to avoid coxiiusion 
mathematical propositions and questions should always be 
written from left to right even in those languages lilfA Urdu 
where the script runs from right to left; ; 

(b) that the responsible authorities, assuming they accept the re- 

commendations of the Committee, should take steps to secure 
that text-books are written in conformity with them. 

Main conolusiona and recommendations . 

I. ^at in order to promote the further development of scientific studies 
in India, it is desirable to adopt a common terminology so far as may 
be practicable and full regard should be had to attempts which have already 
been carried out with this object in view. ^ 

II- That in order to maintain the necessary contact between scienfafic 
development m India and similar developments in other countries the 
scientific terminology adopted for India should assimilate wherever possible 
those terms which have already secured general international acceptance 
? however, of the variety of languages in use in India and of the 

fact that these are not derived from one common parent stock, it will bo 
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necessary to employ, in. addition to an international terminology, terms 
borrowed or adapted from tbe two main stocks to which most Indian 
languages belong as well as terms which are in common use in individual 
languages. 

.An Indian scientific terhainology will therefore consist of — 

(i) An international terminology, in its English form, which will 
be employable throughout India; 

(ii) Terms borrowed or adapted from Hindustani or the Dravidian 
languages according to tlie affinities of the area, but avoiding 
as far as possible difficult words from Sanskrit, Persian or 
other classical languages; 

(iii) Terms peculiar to individual languages whose retention on the 
ground of familiarity may be essential in the interest of 
popular education. In the higher stages of education terms 
&om categories (i) and (ii) may be progressively substituted 
for those in category (iii). 

m. To ensure the steady and uniform growth of Scientific Terminology 
on an all-India basis, it is desirable that &ere should be a Central Board 
of Beference with expert sub-committees whose guidance on general issues 
and decisions on specific issues submitted to them would be accepted by 
Provincial Governments and other regional bodies concerned. i 

IV. That on the assumption that Indian languages may be divided into 
two main groups, uis., (i) Hindustani, (ii) the Dravidian group, Boards 
should be set up for each group with the object of evolving a common 
terminology witliibthe group. 

, V. That for the sake of uniformity, mathematical propositions and 
questions in Urdu should be written from left to right. 

VI. That to promote uniformity and to encourage the widest possible 
use of the terms approved, the authorities responsible for authorising the 
use of text-books should see that only those are sanctioned which employ 
the terms in question. 

(Sd.) AKBAB En?DABI (Chairman). 

BAMUNNI MENON. 

W. H. F. ABMSTBONG. • 

ZIA-UD-DIN AHMAD. 

AMABANATHA JHA*. 

U. M. DAUDPOTA. 

.JOHN SABGBNT. 

ABDtID HAQUE. 

S. S. BHATNAGAB. 

MOZAFFABUDDTN QUEAISHI. 


** Subject to note of dissent. 
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Note of Dissent by Pandit Amabanatha Jha. 

I object to the division of Indian languages into Hindustani and 
Dravidian. I am of opinion that there should be three rather than two 
groups — (1) Sansltritic, (2) Persian-Arabic, and (3) Dravidian. 
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ANNBXUKE 1. 

Agenda foe the Scientific Tekminoeogy Committee of the Oentbad 
Advisoby Boabd op Education in India. 

1. To consider whether a common scientific terminology should be 
fixed for India as a whole, and if so, whether the main and common part 
of such a terminology should be borrowed extensively from the English 
terminology. 

2. To consider whether every Indian language should have three main 
divisions in its scientific terminology consisting of — 

(а) the main English terminology which will practically be the 

common terminology for all-India; 

(б) the terminology peculiar to the language; and 

(c) Sansitrit or Perso-Arabic temiinology, adopted or coined, accord- 
ing as the language is -^anslrritic or Di*avidian, or Urdu, 
Pushto or Sindhi. 

3. To consider whether standard terminologies should be fixed for the 
various scientific subjects such as Mathematics, Anatomy, Physiology, etc, 

4. To consider whether the Central Advisory Board of Education should 
set up a permanent Board of Reference whose views would ultimately be 
accepted by all educational authorities and organisations. 

5. To consider any other matter that-may be raised at the meeting. 
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ANNEXUBB n. 

(<i) JktEMORANDUM PLACED BEFORE THE CENTRAL ADVISORY BoARD OF 

Education in India at its meeting held in May 1940, on the subject 

OF ADOPTION OF A UNIFORM SOlENTlFiC TERMINOLOGY FOR INDIA. 

The questiou of adopting a uniform scientific terminology for regional 
languages has been engaging the attention of the Government of Bombay 
for sometime past. They accordingly asked Mr. B. Nt Seal, I.E.S., their 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, to prepare a note on the subject. 
Tliot Government have now forwarded a cop 5 ' of the note prepared by 
that officer, and desire that the question should be taken up by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education in order that a common scientific 
terminology acceptable to the whole of India may be evolved. The 
Government of Bombay are prepared to take up this work in so far as 
Marathi, Gujarati and Kannada are concerned. 

2. A copy of the letter from the Government of Bombay together with 
a copy of thernote prepared by Mr. Seal, in which the proposed scheme 
is fully explained, is appended for the information of the Board. Eor the 
sake of convenience the main features of the scheme are given below: — 

I. That a common scientific terminology should be fixed for India 
as a whole; 

H. That the question of an all-India scientific terminology should, 
in the first instance, be referred to an authoritative all-India 
body; 

ITT . That the main and common part of the scientific terminologies- 
to be devised for the principal Indian languages should be 
borrowed extensively from the English terminology; 

IV. Th!?' every Indian language should have the following three- 

main divisions in its scientific terminology, vie. — 

(a) the main English terminology, which will practically be the- 

common terminology for aU-India, 

(b) the terminology peculiar to the Indian language — a very small 

section, 

(c) Sanskrit or Perso-Arabic terminology — comparatively small in 

number — adopted or coined, according as the language is- 

Sanskritio or Dravidian or Urdu, Pushto or Sindhi; 

V. That standard-termmologios should be fixed for the various scien- 

tific and humanistic subjects such as Mathematics. Anatomy, 
Physiology, Economics, Scientific Philosophy, Modern Logic,, 
etc. ; 

VI. That as soon as the tables of scientific terminology are settled, 

text books should be got written in the principal Indian- 
languages for all grades of education and that all other termi- 
nology should be discouraged; 

VH. That it should be commended to the Provincial Governments- 
that they should, set up small representative committees of 
experts in their areas to take up the work of fixing and- 
standardising the terminology under IV (b) above; and 

Vm. That the Central Advisory Board of Education should set up a 
permanent Board of Reference whose views must tiltimatelv' 
be accepted by all educational authorities and organisations. 
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3. The question of imparting education in India in all its grades through 
the medium of the Indian languages hos assumed a great importance, 
and it is, therefore, considered dc«irable that the question roised by the 
'Government of Bombay should rcceix'e the consideration of the Central 
Advisory }3oard of Educotlon. The matter is accordingly placed before 
the Board for their yonsidcration. 


<3opy OF T.ETTEu Xo. (1071 /F., i>ATED THE 2.3Rn NovF,Mnp:R, 1039, from the 

Goveijxment or BoMnAV. 

Sdimeot: — Adoption of tinifonn Seirnlific Tcrrninology for regional 

languages. 

1 am directed to slate that the question of adopting n uniform scientific 
terminology for regional languages has been engaging (bo attention of this 
Government for sometime past. Mr- B. N. Seal, I.E.S., was asked to 
prepare a note on this question, n copy of wliicli is appended. The 
Government of Bombay agrees ndtli hfr. Seal that if a common Scientific 
Terminology acceptable to the whole of India is to be evolved, then the 
■work should be undertaken by the Centrol Advisory Board of Education. 
I am neeordmgly to request you fo move f?\e Central Advisory Board of 
Education to take up this question. 

2. 1 am also to slate that this Government is prepared to take up the 
work so far as the following languages ore concerned, vis., Marathi, 
Gujarati and Kannada. 


A Note on the Question of a Uniform Soibntifio Termisoeogy for India 
RY Mr. B. N. Seal, T.E.S., Deputy Director ok Purlic Instruction, 
Poona. 


1. A representative Comiiaittee of ciiiiuem. sciculihe aud techuological 
experts with an intimate knowledge of the theoretical os well ns the 
practical aspects of their respective subjects, cun ulone succeed in fixing a 
couimoii scientific terminology whieh ouu bo exx»ected to be accepted by 
India us a whole. This Committee, it goes without saying, must be helped 
Ly a body of scholars in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. ^ If the question oi 
a scientific terminology for India is going to be solved on an nll-lR^® 
basis, witli variations to suit regional needs, I think the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in India should be moved to take up this important 
Xiroblem, ns in my opinion, it is the duty of that body to give an effective 
lead in such a matter. I will, however, go into certain general considera- 
tions which I hope will help to clear the issues. That our education m ■ 
nil its grades should be imparted through the medium of the_ Indian 
languages is today, almost n hackneyed statement and needs no reiteratwn. 
I doubt, however, whether many of those who advocate this policy under- 
stand its full and varied implications. Without the concurrent creation 
■of the necessaiy literature for the te.aching of all science subjects in our 


■schools and colleges, the Indian languages cannot fruitfully be employed 
•as the vehicle of instruction. All efforts in this direction are bound to he 
unsuccessful unless we consciously plan to achieve our ultimate objects. 
■Some, no doubt, may think that it is the business of authors in generol to 
devise and accept independently the necessary scientific terminology for 
the piirpose of producing the appropriate literature. But I cannot share 
•is "view.^ It this important work is left to private initiative and enter- 
prise, It )s more than likely that parochial views will come in the way 
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o£ the cultural unification of India I advocate, therefore, that the accept- 
ed terminology must be more or less on an all-India basis, and in the 
main that terminology should be the English terminology. I am suggest- 
ing later in this note that the Central Advisory Board of Education and 
the Provincial Governments should appoint the necessary committees' 
in connection with this work. These committees, however, should not be 
given the oj)tion of adopting the policy of coining words of Sanskrit, 
Persian or ^-abic origin except in a comparatively small percentage of the 
total number of scientific terms. I am aware that I shall be vehemently 
opposed in the view by a number of educational authorities in India, and 
yet I am convinced that this borrowing from a foreign tongue is not only 
necessitated by the circumstances of our complex educotional problems, 
but it can also be defended on sound educational grounds. 

2. This question of an Indian Scientific terminology cannot be settled 
by a small compact committee representing any particular language or 
locality. It has to be referred to an authoritative all-India body in the 
^rst instance, since, in my view no constructive proposals can possibly be 
forthcoming unless the question is examined from all its diverse aspects by 
competent persons. 

3. 1 will, therefore, confiue myself to certain general considerations, 
because I feel I am not comiietent to give expert advice in relation to all 
Science subjects, nor in relation to all Indian languages. I fully realise 
that many controversial issues can be raised in connection with this 
I'rohlem. In my considered oiiinion. however, the main and the common 
part of the scientific lprminol(igie«5. which arc to be devised for the principal 
Indian languages, sohuld be borrowed extensively from the English ter- 
minology. In support of my views I give below certain arguments which 
v/ill incidentally meet the usual criticisms that are levelled against the 
adopiion of a foreign terminology in the body of the Indian languages: 

fl,i It may Ijp maintained by some that the introduction of foreign 
words in the Indian languages is not in consonance with the sentiments of 
nationalism. To be frank, however, the very spirit of nationalism requires 
a unuorm terminology to be used all over India ns far as possible. The 
adoiilion of the English terminology will settle many a dispute between 
the pro-Sanslrrit and pro -Perso -Arabic parlies and will avoid the cireum- 
slfinr/j of having two entirely distinct and parallel terminologies. Modern 
science in every sense is a gift of the West, and it has been mainlj' develop- 
ed in Western Europe during the Inst 300 yeni-s. I cannot understand 
Jtow anyone coiild feel humiliated if he has to accept that science even 
in its native terminological garb. Knowledge is Icnowledge — ^Eastern or 
Western.’ 

("2) Tt may he uried by linguistic nulhoritiss that foreign words, hoiTOW- 
ed from any of the' vernaculars of Europe, will spoil the ‘sound’ quality, 
and is to say, will mar the music and flow of our languages. This argiil 
m<mt is, to n large extent, untenable because the majority of our Indian 
languages are rich in consonants and vowels, and therefore the imported 
foreign technical words will hardly cause any phonetic incongruities or 
consonantal discords, nor will they raise much difficulty by way of pro- 
nuneiation. The transliteration of these foreign terms in Indian scripts 
will be comparatively speaking an easy task and slight variations in the 
pronunciation should not be forbidden as long as the adapted words or 
terms remain recognisable. 
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(8) These foreign terms, some critics point out, will lack native' linguistic 
associations. It is difficult to say what exactly is meant by such a state- 
ment. Undoubtedly the scientific terms of the hluropean languages were 
laainly drawn from Latin or Greek sources by the pioneers of scientific 
discovery. These terms were chosen not because they were considered to 
have any sacred and hoary associations, but mainly because they were 
found convenient, specially in view of the fact that no living language in 
Europe possessed a wider or more, varied vocabulary than that of Latin or 
Greek. We must not also overlook the fact that the classical languages 
were almost universally used as the main vehicle of expression by scholars 
in all European academies. Again, the associations around these terms 
that appear now to be so firmly established, have really been a matter of 
natural growth due to the wide and prolonged usage that they have enjoyed 
in the general scientific literature of modern Europe for centuries- ^is 
<luo8tion of literary associations raises, I am well aware, number of in- 
teresting and Imotty problems in linguistics, semantics, and the psychology 
but I do not wish to enter into n disquisition on these and 
other allied topics. The two important but somewhat unacknowledged 
principles relating to this matter are briefly — • 

(а) The word ‘beautiful’ in any language acquires the associations of 

beauty. 

(б) Good grammar and language in current usage is mainly bad 

grammar and language of a preceding age. King's Englisli 
is, therefore, often bad English in current usage. In other 
words all languages are forms of apabhransha. 

(4) The foregoing observations are not strictly speaking relevant to the 
main subject under discussion. Until very recently pure scientific literature 
was hardly tested by aesthetic standards. It may be that fashions among 
-scientific w’riters are changing and before long all jargons, scientific, 
administrative, or otherwise, will reach the same standard of literary 
excellence. We must not ignore our ECudsons and Whiteheads, 

I he importation of foreign words in any language should not be dis- 
couraged as long as such words do not interfere with the structure and 
syntax of that language. Eor instance, the English language has benefited 
by a steady influx of foreign words from all parts of the far-flung British 
^mpire. Iinperialism has thus not only enriched the Britisher materially 
y an e^ension of his territories but also intellectuall-y by a similar enlarge- 
ment of his vocabulary. ^ 

(6) It may be held by some interested parties that free competition 
among text-book writers is all that is required, and in course of time, this 
will lead to the unconscious acceptance of the very terminology that we are 
® esteblish. This laudable procedure, I need only point out, will 
TO-ail the labour of several generations of writers before any definite 

possible. A laissez faire policy in this respect is 
nothing but the postponement of the solution of the problem to a. future 


^ maintained that our main terminology should be 

understood to mean that I do not Advocate any 
tonS^should sources. Before I can soy ns to which 

it will be necessflirr^''^^^ u which should have their Indian equivalents, 
of scientific termt wbiST® ^ hroad and somewhat unscientific classification 
entmo terms which would enable us not only to see the complexity 
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•of our problems, but also to point out the way to solve a few of our diflScul- 
ties. Broadly speaking, the main groups are — 

(i) Names of concrete natural physical objects or phenomena {vie., 
sun, moon, star, air, wind, water, lightning, thimder, echo, aurora 
borealis, earthquake, tree, grass, rose, stone, granite, mule, elephant, ant, 
vein, limb, metal, etc.). Such of these names as are easily available in 
iiny of the Indian languages should be accepted and the rest should be 
kept in their foreign forms. 

(ii) Names of concrete physical objects or occurrent phenomena dis- 
covered by scientific analysis or investigation {vis., proton, electron, posi- 
tron, neutron, photon, Alpha particles. Beta ray, l^ay, cosmic ray, ion. 
atom, molecule, radium, hydrogen, argon, anthrax, sodium, chromosome, 
neuron, gene, vitamin, enzj'me circuit, eclipse, tide, spectrum, nebula, 
binary stars, Cephoid variables, etc.). Such names should be kept, as a 
rule, in their foreign forms. There may be a few exceptions. 

(iii) Names of concrete artificial (man made) objects, instruments, 
apparatus, machinery, engines, etc. {viz., barometer, telescope, microscope, 
galvanometer, gramophone, radio, calorimeter, battery, cathode, anode, 
•dynamo, Davy’s safety-lamp, tube, cylinder, piston, valve, . if onsformerj 
insulator, eccentric wheel, rudder, anvil, furnace, watch, clock, table, screw, 
nail, mirror, prism, hinge, bolt, nut, pin, needle, Zeppelin, etc.). Such 
names should be adopted in their foreign forms except where convenient 
Indian terms are already in current usage. 

(iv) Conceptual or abstsact names (ideas) as well ns adjectival names; 
•these are of two lands for the purposes of our classification: — 


(a) concepts, abstract ideas, qualities, properties, names of subjects 
I of study and of scientific theories, etc., which are of scientific 

importance and which are to be found in any of tbs' civilized 
languages of the world {viz., force, centre, volume, w'eight, 
dimension, unit, resistance, velocity, heliocentric, number, 
rotation, speed, impact, nutrition, action, reaction, sensation, 
size, measurement, ‘ pith, resonance, frequency, undulation, 
oscillation, latitude, longitude, equinox, surface, liquid, solid, 
gaseous, charge, radiotion, dispersion, wave-propagation, 
centre of gravity, lines of force, Algebra-Geometry, Mathe- 
matics, etc.). Such names must be accepted in their native 
forms (Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic or in any Indian language 
as required) and names of complex ideas may even be coined 
’ from these basic sources, wherever necessary and feasible. 

(b) Concepts, abstract ideas, qualities, properties,’ names of subjects 

of study and of scientific theories, etc., which have been 
- adopted or specially coined during the course of scientific 
investigation, particularly in the post-renaissance period 
Most of these terms or names are of a highly technical nature 
and may not have any direct or obvious connection with con- 
cepts mentioned under (iv) (n) (viz., momentum, horse-power, 
erg-kilowntt, ampere, . isobar, isotherm, thermodynamic 
potential, electromagnetic indnetion. electrolysis, atomic 
number, atomic weight, specific gravity, specific heat, valency, 
isotope amorphism, diffraction, polarisation, achromatism, 
spectral lines, insulation, conductivity, radioactivity, dissocia- 
tion theory, wave-mechanics, geodesies, principle of indeter- 
minacy, photon, entropy, acceleration, corpuscular theory, 
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metabolism atavism, recessive cliaracters, electromagnetism. 
Astrophysics, Mechanics, Electrodynamics, Hydrostatics, 
Trigonometry, Bacteriology, Entomology, Biochcmistiy, etc.). 
Such terms, with few exceptions, should bo retained in their 
foreign forms. 

(v) Homes of scientific principles, theories or laws associated ■with the 

names of their discoverers, inventors, etc. Bos'le’s law, Hooke's law, 

Doppler’s principle, Brownian movement, Ohm's low, Plonck's quantum, 
"Ramnn effect, Wnssevinann te-,1, Loren tz transformation, Copemican 
Theoiy, Dnnvininn Theory, Lamarckism, Mendelisin, etc.)- Such names 
should bo kept in tlioir original forms. 

(vi) Symbolic systems with their constituent concepts devised for 
expression and development of mntbcmatieo-Fcientific thinking on an exact 
basis, eliminating the employment of language ns far ns possible. Most of 
the symbols in such systems are non-lingiiistic or ■whnt has been termed in 
recent literature ‘illustrative' or ‘Rborthund’. Tlicse systems well as 
the symbols should bo incorporated in Indian scientific literature, though 
minor modifications and adaptations of any easy and intelligible nature are 
■to bo allowed. (Exnniplcs: The major port of pure and applied mathe- 
matics, symbolic or mathematical logic, chemical formulaj and other hybnd 
pictorial methods of scientific exposition, etc.) 

(vii) Names of units of weights and measures ns well as of other unite 

of scientific measurement (perceptual or conceptual) should bo adopted 
w’holesale. Some of these names fall ■within the scope of groups mec- 
tioned above. „ 

(viii) Proper names naturally arc pmper names and cannot have equi- 
valents. 

Prom the above clnssifiontion it will be apparent that we ore committed 
to the adoption of any complicated system of accepted nomenclatur^ 
■which is valuable for purposes of systematic scientific t-lassificntion an^ 
description. (Linnean nomenclature, Anatomical nomenclature, 
oal nomenclature, Chemical nomenclature, nomenclature of the * 
Pharmacopia, etc.) 

5. ^ I have deliberately abstained from any reference to verbs in 

divisions of scientific terminologies but .*iny body of experts who . 

the general question ■will have to bear this in mind and suggest metno s 
adaptation. 

6. It is hardly necessary to point out that the publication of ' 

and glossaries of technical scientific terms in the Indian languages is use 
unless the published terminology has been previously given the 
recognition. Terminologies of this kind (published or unpublished) c 
hope to acquire the requisite amount of importance only ■when _ 

uniformly forced upon the mriters of scientific literature. It has been s o 
gested in some quarters that teachers of science subjects can help matena y 
in bringing about a standard Indian scientific terminology into currenoy y 
means of oral teaching. This is a dangerous prccess. If the teachers ar 
left free ■!«> introduce their o^wn terminology to their own pupils, the 
pect of the establishment of any uniform terminologv Avill he grea y 
mmimshed. The resulting sitxiation will become that of the Tower_ 0 
Babel. In point of fact it is through the appropriate and recognised 

"which is in constant use in educational inslitutions that any pa™- 

ar ermmology can be effectively- brought into usage and acceptance. 
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■Again tbe question of terjninologj cannot be taken up by stages of 
education, that is to say, we cannot attempt at first to evolve and standardise 
'the terminology suited to primary education and then to secondary and 
'still later to university education. This cannot be done coxapaitmentally 
for the obvious reason that some technical terms embodying scientific 
concepts, which' are to be fuUy e3q>lained in text-books meant . for the 
secondary stage must find mention in text-books belonging to the primary 
stage, and also the terminology of the university stage will, to some extent, 
delve into the terminology of the secondary stage. The whole question 
has, therefore, to be thrashed out, and the sooner we do it the better, 
because once a particular terminology is adopted imthinkingly for use in 
text-books as well as. in the class-room, it will be very difficult to have it 
modified or removed afterwards. 


7. As soon as the tables of our scientific terminology are settled by 
accredited authorities, om first duty will be to get text-books written in 
the main Indian languages for all grades of education. Apart from getting 
text-books written for use in educational institutions, there is the larger 
and equally important question of the creation of suitable popular literature 
in all modern sciences written in a style and maimer which are intelligible 
to the layman. This type of literature will exercise a beneficent influence 
on the bientality of our literate population, including the so-called edu- 
cated public, and will ease the course of social reform and propaganda. I 
must point out that the popular literature of the kind I have in my mind 
will make copious use of the most modem and . up-to-date scientific ideas 
and concepts which are attracting the attention of the contemporary 
scientific world. All the more therefore, the question of an Indian tenxti- 
nology cannot be taken by stages or compartmentally. Half-hearted 
tinkering^ with these problems not improve matters, and it is more 
chan, likely that we shall have to plan out the completion of our scheme 
■for the production of scientific literature within the space of not less than 
two decades. There is no room for local and narrow-minded solutions of 
our problems, and text-books written in non-reoognised terminologies must 
be ruthlessly weeded out. In educational matters defective organisation is 
often much more deplorable than no organisation, to wit our present system 
of education. 


8. One of the important considerations that has persuaded me to accept 
a foreign terminology in a major part is the fact that our students in scienti- 
fic and technological subjects will have to go mainly to British and other 
European Universities for their advanced studies and research work 
India cannot be brought to the forefront of the scientific world in a day 
Without question, India has produced one of the world’s greatest mathe- 
maticians in the present century. Eamsnujan is only the heginnina or 
/ India’s modem career in pure science. Other eminent men of science hive 
already appeared on the scene 'and are winning world reputation Never 
■theless many rf our students wiU have to go abroad for higher technolo-ioal 
and scientific training for some time to come. In my view thev should of 
no stoge of their eduoeMon, be Jeroed to dieeerd en/SdSlfSt’ it 
the ternunology wlneh ttey wiU here leemt in Me, and be totted jrilh the 
leammg of thousands of new terms in a foreign tongue. We shoffid 
fore, see that our students may not have to waste®?heir mtntallner^^^^ 
leammg, unleammg, and relearning different sets of term** ^ ^ 

predominantly BngUsh tenninology^wiU ha“ iSv propo^d 

peoreet hoy in the viUege „ill hfeble h, gl 
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not feel himeelf cut ofl from the higher spheres of education. There Ehould 
not bo, under any condition, two brands of education, one Indian and 
meant for the poor and depressed country folk, and the other Europeanisd 
and meant for the urban population and nfilucnt classes. Further it should 
be borne in mind that a large number of Indian students wilt be trained in 
ndvanced and research work in the Science and Technological Colleges o! 
this country, and tho.y will have to keep themselves abreast of the np-to- 
dato and modem developments in their subjects, which ore reported in the 
scicntinc journals and proceedings of learned societies. Most of these 
journals are and will be ■written in 33uropcan languages, and therefore, s 
knowledge of the Indian terminology, if it is mainly English, will ho not 
only extremely convenient but also very desirable. I fully realise that these 
research and advanced students will have to learn a European language 
(generally English!, if their trxiining is to be ofTcctivc. Tlie standard rf 
quality of the knowledge of a foreign tongue that is required for such 
pu^oscs is easily attainable. As an example I might mention the case Trifli 
which professors of scientific subjects are being exchanged between differ- 
ent European countries. This is possible because the main Bcientifis 
terminology ia tending to become uniform all over Etirope. Sciences 
universal, so should ho the scientific terminology within limits. Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane rightly observes: “Science is on international 
Any paper on pure science becomes the property of the whole world t® 
moment it is published, and the special scientific terminology so firequenflj 
termed jargon is, with all its faults, an intemalional language. One ca 
get the gist of a scientific paper in any European tongue, and even acl* 
wilderness of Japanese script one* comes across cases of mathematical ei” 
pressions, numerical tables, and chemical formulae.*' 


9. Another point of interest is that, whether we like it or 
number of English technological and scientific terms have 
accepted in our •workshops, firms, yards, etc. Even the illiterate ^ J 
workers, mechanics, motor drivers, fitters, etc., are at 
acquainted "with that part of English technological terminology , strive 
within the routine of their dhily acti'vlties and avocations. 
out the English terminology from the life of these people 
literature in Indian terminology in the form of glossaries and me 
and text-hooks. 


. Tn my scheme the Sansliritic terms which should be adop e gjjjjj. 
scient^c terminology must be the same in most Indian I®**??®®®®'--- bs 
larly Perso-Arabic terms are hound to be adopted in such langu jj 
Urdu, Pushto, Sindhi, etc. To put the matter in a nut-shell,^ tijrmi- 
language will have the follo'wing three main di'visions in its scienti 
nology: 


tei-ii^i main English terminology (practically the common 




terminology peculiar to any of the Indian languages 
tSn) ^anable section, each language having its own independent sec 


or adopted or coined for all Sanskrit 

similarly adopted or coined for 

BectionVm- (Both Bections comparatively small* the Sans^ 

rection for one group of language, and the Pereo-ASbie aeetiou for enothe. 
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N.B. — ^The X, Y and Z classes in respeci of any given languages are 
mutually exclusive, althougli they need not be identical in extension with 
the three respective classes of any other language. I do not wish to enter 
into the further logical niceties of this division. 

As and when Hindustani, in the form of a mixture of Hindi and Urdu, 
becomes current and is accepted as the common all-India language, the 
section (Z) relating to it will, as a matter of course, become a convenient 
component of (Z) (a) and {Z) (b) mentioned above. 

The Indian parts of the terminology mentioned above must be fixed 
by bodies of exports. However, it sho^d be borne in mind that. ultimately 
the choice of these technical terms will be, to a certain extent, arbitrary. 
In Europe also the choice of the scientific terminology in current usage had 
been arbitrary, that is to say, the actual terms that are current today were 
fixed by scientific discoverers and thinkers according to their own imagina- 
tive lildngs. In India we cannot go through this natural process and 
gallantly propose to remake history. Without wholesale borrowing, the 
task of inventing om: own terminologies will be of a stupendous magnitude, 
hardly realised by our scientific — or is it unscientific? — enthusiasts, and is 
beyond the capacity of the men available in India for this purpose. The 
time-clock cannot be pushed back, in spite of Einstein. Therefore our ter- 
minology must be determined mainly on the basis of what has already been “ 
achieved by the patient labour of generations of European Scientists. To 
thinlc otherwise is pure obscurantism. A body of eminent Indian scientists 
is alone competent to undertake this task in close consultation with one 
another and they wiU have to indicate the general lines or principles upon 
which the work of fixing the different local terminologies is to proceed. 
They will have to recommend a hybrid terminology if they mean business, 
and a hybrid terminology it should be. There is no such thing as absolute 
perfection in these matters — ^Einstein vindicated! 

11. I believe that the Central Advisory Board of Education will advise 
the local Governments to set np small representative committees in their 
respective provinces and to take up the work of fixing and standardising the 
different terminologies coming under (Y) of para. 10 based on certain 
general principles laid do^vn by the Board. The work in connection with 
the fixing of the sections (X) and (Z) of para. 10 will require wider and 
more representative committees. 

With regard to the common Sanskritio terminology mentioned in (Y) (a) 
of para. 10 it is probable that an inter-Provincial committee, helped hy 
Sansloit scholars, will be in a position tc» evolve an agreed terminology 
which will have the prospect of acceptance by Sanskritio Tnilin. as a whole. 

The Bombay University should be associated with the work of our 
Provincial terminologies. The Mysore University must also be consulted 
in the case* of the Kannada terminology and the University of Nagpur in 
the case of Marathir With regard to the Urdu terminology, we shall have 
to seek the advice of the Osmania University, Hyderabad, the Muslim 
University. AHgarh, the Anjuman-e-Taraqqui-e-Urdu, Aurangabad, and the 
Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi, and the final Urdu terminology evolved bv 
these bodies and other authorities should be used by the Urdu-speakinff 
population of India. Besides, this part of the work as his been ^hinted 
above in the case of Sanskritio terminology is not the concern of one 
province only. . ” 


£•2 
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trt Control Advisory Board of Education wfll find it neoessm 

he neLnf V peimaiu nt Board of Eefereuce whoso views must' ultimatelV 
be accepted by all educational authorities and organisations. ^ 

fie and Sohno?« anything like a complete list of the scienH- 

^al tOTmSoIo^^^f "'e are in immediate need of techni- 

cal terminologies. A tentative list may, however, be offered:— 

1. Mathematics. 

2. Astronomy, 

3. Pliysics. 

4. Engineering. 

5. Some of the main branches of teohnologicarsubjeets. 

0. Chemistry. 

7. Geology. 

8. Botany. 

9. Zoology. 

10. Anatomy. 

11. Physiology. 

12. Hygiene. 

18. Geography. 

14. Psychology, etc. 

«.h siiggested above will have to be revised and modified by experts 

a first-hand knowledge of the actual and immediate needs of om 
certain that other branches of pure and applied 
mentioned in the list will deserve our attention. F« 
mstnuce, the whole of medical and veterinary science. 

connection it may be mentioned that there is also a necessity for 
subiwjts-— terminologies for the following more or less humanistic 

!• Economics. 

2. Political science. 

3. Anthropology. 

4. Sociology. 

6. Modern logic. 

6. Scientific philosophy. 

point; and that is that the scheme adumbrated in this 
Honorary Visitors of the Hoyal Institute of Science, 
liombay, for remarks and criticisms. 


Extbaot a letter No- 11/2457, bated the IOth PcBRUAny 1940. from 
the IRIHOIPAL, BoyAL INSTITUTE OP SciENOB, BoMBAT. 

Sotenttfic TcTmmology — Adoption of uniform— -for regional languages. 

of coding with your letter No. 711-C 

y 1940, on the subject mentioned above, I have the honour 
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to say that so faif only two out of the four Honorary Visitors have replied. 
Their opinions are as under; — 

(i) Dr. 8. 8. Bhatnagar, Djirecfor, University Chemical Lahoratoriee, 
Lahore.- 

"I agree whole-heartedly with the suggestion of Mr. Seal and shall 
be glad to do whatever I can in the materialisation of his suggestions.” 

(ii) Dr. Birbal 8ahni, Professor of Botany, University ‘ of Lucicnow. 

"It is apparently a very thoughtful document, containing many valuable 
suggestions." , ^ 

* * * ■ # ' * * 

3. The Sriahti Dnyan Association is endeavouring to compile similar 
collections in other branches of science — ^Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics and Medicine; but the work is considerably handicapped for 
want of finances. 

4. ^ It can he seen from the published articles that* the views stressed 
therein are almost identical' with those expressed by Professor Seal. 

Letter from the Government of Bombay, No. 6671-P., dated the 24th 

April 1940, with enclosure. 

Scientific Terminology — Adoption of unifoi'm — for regional languages. 

In continuation of this Department letter No. 6671-5*., dated the let 
April 1940, on the subject noted above, I am directed to forward herewith 
2 copies of the letter dated the 13th March 1940, from Professor G. Mathai, 
which contains his views on Mr. Seal’s note on Scientific Terminology. 
The views of the fourth Honorary Visitor are still awaited. 


Copy of letter, dated the 13th March 1940, from Professor G.- Mathai, 
Government College, Lahore. 

I have to thank you for sending me a copy of ‘A Note on the ques- 
tion of a uniform Scientific Terminology in India’ by Mr. B. N, Seal) 
T.E.S., which I have now read with much interest. 

If it is filially decided tliab higher education fat College and Universily) 
and research publications in India are to be in the vernacular, it will be 
advisable to have a common Scientific Terminolopy. But it seems to be 
a complicated question to settle whether the Terminology should he taken 
from any of the European Languages (classical or modem) or from lang- 
uages in India. Personally, I am doubtful, if higher scientific teaching 
and research can be properly canied on in India in any language other 
than English. It will certainly be helpful, if this general question is 
^soussed by the Central Advisory Board of Education in India in the first 
instance. 

^ I am sorry for the delay in replying, which w'as solely due to pressure 


(h) 


Extract from the proceedings of the fifth meeting 
Advisory Bo.vrd of Education in India held in May 


of the Central' 
1940 , (paragraph' 


• * * . 
f 16. 7/cm 14.— The question of adopting a uniform scientific I- • 7 

lor reponol languages has been auga^ug the atteuKou ot the 
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of Bombay for sometime past. They accordingly asked Mr. B. N. Seal, 
I.E.S., their Deputy Director of Public Instruction, to prepare a note on 
tile subject and forwarded a copy of it with a request that the question 
should be taken up by the Central Advisory Board of Education in order 
that a common scientific terminology acceptable to the whole of India 
might be evolved. The matter was placed before the Board for its con- 
sideration. The Note prepared by Mr. Seal had been previously circulated 
to its members. The main features of the scheme contained therein are 
given below : — 


(i) That a common scientific terminology should be fixed for India 

as a whole; 

(ii) That the question of an all-India scientific terminology should. 

in the first instance, bo referred to an authoritative all-India 


body; . . 

(ni) That the 'main and common part of the scientific terminologies 
to be devised for the principal Indian languages should be 
borrowed extensively from the English terminology; 

(iv) That every Indian language should have the following tliree 
main divisions in its scientific terminology, ins.: 

(a) the main English terminology, which will practically be the 

common terminology for all-India, 

(b) the terminology peculiar to the Indian language a \ery sma 

section, 

(o) Sanskrit or Perso- Arabic terminology' — comparatively ? 

number — adopted or coined, according os 
Snnskritic or Drnvidinn or Urdu, Pushto or Sindhi, 


(v) That standard terminologies should be fixed 

scientific and humanistic subjects sueb^ as .f t ' 
Anatomy, Physiology, Economics, Scientific ^ > r 


Modern Logic, etc- ; 

(vi) That as soon as the tables of scientific terminology ore ’ 

text books should be got written in the prmeipol 
languages for all grades of education and that a 
terminology should be discouraged; 

(vii) That it should be commended to the Provincial ^ 

that they should set up small representative comm 
of experts in their areas to take up the work of n^ng 
standardising the terminology under iv (b) above; and 
(viii) That the Central Advisory Board of Education should set ® 
permanent Board of Beference whose views must ultima j 
be accepted by all educational authorities and organisations. 

^ "While expressing itself in favour of uniformity in the matterof 
mg scientific terminology for regional languages in India, the .. . 

that ^ the purpose in view could best be attained by following tbe^JiiDg 
In order, however, that the question may be examine 
detail the Board decided to appoint the Committee named below, 
power to co-opt: — 

1. The Bight Hon'ble Sir Akbar Hydari, LL.D., President of 

Edited Higlmess the Nizam’s Executive Council, Hydera 
State. Chairman. 
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2. The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir K. Bamuimi Menon. 

3. Mr. S. 0. Tripathi, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Orissa. 

4. Mr. W. H. F. .Armstrong, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruc* 

tion, Punjab. 

6. Dr. Sir Zia-ud-Din Alimad. 

6. Pandit Amaranatha Jha, Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

7. Dr. U. M. Daudpota, M.A., Ph.D., Director of Public Instruction, 

Sind. 

8. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 
The Committee’s report when submitted will he examined by the Board. 

* * ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ 


(c) Note by the Direotob of Poblio Ihstbuotion, Hybebabad, on the 

SUBJECT OF adoption OF A UNIFORM BOIENTIPIO TEBMINOliOGY FOR INDIA. 

The issues raised in the note prepared by Mr. B. N. Seal on the sub- 
ject of a uniform scientific terminology for l^dia are as important as they 
ate controversial. There can be no two opinions on the question of adopt- 
ing a common scientific ‘terminology’ provided one is clear in one’s mind as 
to what, exactly, is meant by ‘terminology’. Mr. Seal does not seem 
to be very clear on this point, and as he has himself admitted in para- 
graph 4 of his note, his classification of the terms which should be imported 
into the Indian languages in their present form is "broad and somewhat 
imsoientific’’, 

t 

Mr. Seal’s note does not disclose any Imowledge of the great work of 
compiling technical terms in Hindustani on which the Osmania Universily 
has been working for the last 20 years. A study of the methods followed 
at the Bureau would have been helpful in clearing some of the misunder- 
standings which Mr. Seal seems to entertain. 

The question as to whether the English terminology used in scientific 
books should be retained in translations, and if so to what extent, was 
examined in the Osmania University as far back as 1920, and the Uni- 
versity Council in its meeting held in May 1920, passed the ' following 
resolutions: — 

(a) Besolved that in view of the immense difficulties with which the 

evolution of a complete system of indigenous nomenclature is 
beset, and the facilities accruing from the use’ of international 
nomenclature in the prosecution of research and further study 
in other branches of learning like Medicine, Engineering, 
etc., it is advisable at present to adopt the latter; 

(b) That the international terms used be written both in Enelish and 

in Urdu in the body of the text; 

(c) That the intemaMonal formul® and symbols be adopted; and 

(d) That the movement for coining Urdu equivalents he kept up 

apd that the co-operation of learned bodies outside the State 
should be solicited so as to evolve a common nomenclature. 



In the light o£ the principle laid down in ^he resolution quoted above, 
technical terms used in the Osmanin University translations have been 
divided into the following three groups: — 

« 

(i) Nomenclature, 

(ii) Notation, 

(iii) Terminology. 


Words coming under group (i) are not translated, hut are incorporated 
in their English form. Thus names of Elements and their com- 
pounds, names of gases in Chemistry, and the names of phylum, classes, 
orders, genus and» species in Biology are treated as international and 
retained in their original forms. 

Words coming under gibup (ii) — Notation — belong mostly to mathe- 
matics. These symbols and abbreviations are translated like the full terms 
of which they are the symbols. 

Under group (iii)— Terminology — are included all those scientific words 
which are either names of phenomena, properties, processes, apparatus, 
etc., or such terms as Heat, Light, Electricity, Sound, Magnetism which 
have connotations in common language also. These words form by far 
the largest part of scientific vocabulary, and have necessarily to he trans- 
lated if n student has to understand scientific thought in his own language. 

The above is the only scientific classification, for purposes of transla- 
tions, that has ever been ‘attempted in any Indian language, and expenenw 
at the Bureau and the lecture-rooms of the Osmania University 
beyond doubt that it is the only sound method, consistently with me po 1 
of imparting instruction in the highest Arts and Sciences of the ues ■ 
through the medium of an Indian language. This experience wm pro 
invaluable in any attempt that js contemplated to form an All- n 
Terminology. 


To take some examples from the classification suggested bv , 

(para. 10 of his note), if we are to retain terras such as sPf® 
‘nbula’, ‘prism*, ‘valency’, ‘conductivity’, ‘radio-activity’, etc., m 
original English form, what shall we do w-ith their 
‘spectral'*, ‘spectroscope’, • ‘spectrometer’, ‘nebulous , 
‘prismatically', ‘monovalent’, *di-volent’, ‘conductive’, , 
coductiveness’, ‘radio-active*, etc. Experience at the Osinania U 
has shown that where a technical tefm has a number of to 

always not only desirable, but also necessary, to translote it ui ? 
express properly the different shades of meanings of the 
This becomes all the more necessary where a technical term is also 
ordinary language. 

The Osmania University has always been liberal and 
handling of the scientific terms. It has never allowed sentimenMl 
derations of the kind mentioned by Mr. Seal (paragraph 3 of hro .. 
such a8“national vocabulary” or “beauty of sound” or “native 
associations” to stand in the wav of its determination to 4.1,0+ 

highest thought of the West into Hindustani. Nevertheless, it is felt 
the adoption of Mr. Seal's classification of terms which should he borrow^ 
6x0 uBi vely from the English vocabnlarv, would militate against the . 

’Which it is intended to serve.' namelv, that of disseminating 
scientific knowledge through the medium of the Indian languages. 
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Nearly 80 per cent, of the technical terms used in scientific . text-books 
fall under-the category of terminology as defined above, and to retain 
them in their original (English form would mean, in effect, the retention of 
jEnglish as the medium of instruction. 

Mr. Seal’s suggestion (paragraph 11 of his note) that a permanent 
Board of Eeferenee should be set up whose views must ultimately be 
accepted by all educational authorities and organisations is a valuable 
one. It should be one of the duties of this Board to decide, in the light 
of experience gained at the Osmania University, as to which category of 
terms should be incorporated into the translations in their present form 
and which should be translated. 

A word about Mr. Seal’s division of terminology mentioned in para- 
graph 10 (X, Y, Z) of his note. He has included Urdu in the Perso- 
Arabic group, which is only a half-truth. With all its verbs derived from 
the Brij Bhasha, and being -a composite language, Urdu has a greater 
claim to be made a basis of terminolog.y than any other language and the 
present technical terms coined at the Osmania University may well serve 
the purpose of an All-India terminology. 

( d ) Copy of a letter No- 34997-B.-1, dated the 12th September 1940, 

■ FROM THE Government op Madras, to the Department op Education, 
Health and Bands. 

Reference: Your letter No. F. 10-10/40-0. A. B. (O), dated 23rd 

August 1940. 

The first official attempt at producing lists of scientific terms in Indian 
languages was made in 1923 when this 0-overnment appointed a Committee 
for the purpose of compiling such lists in the four main languages of this 
Presidency. This Committee completed its work in 1031 and the lists 
made by them were printed at the Government Press. These lists have 
not been looked upon as complete nor have they received universal 
acceptance by scholars. The lists were not accordingly specially approved 
by Government for use in schools. 

2. Owing to a decision taken by Government that as from the school 
year 1938-39 the use of the mother tongue as the medium of instruction 
should be begun in the IV Form of secondary schools and ■ continued in 
successive years in the V and VI Forms, the question has no.w acquired 
added importance. In June of this year the Government appointed a 
Committee of officials and non-officials for the purpose of settling the 
general principles on which a uniform system of stondardised technical 
and scientific terms could be introduced in the Indian languages of this 
province. This Committee has just sent in its report, I am to forward 
a copy of this report and to add that the report is under the consideration 
of Government. The report is being published. ' 

Beport of the Technical Term.s Committee. 

The Government in. their Order No. Ms.-lOol-Education, dated the 8th 
June 1940, appointed a Technical Terms Committee with the following 
terms of reference ; — ° 

(^) what extent the equivalents of foreign technical terms • 

m the STouth Indian languages which are now in use are 
acceptable for educational purposes; 
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(b) Whether it is desirable to retain for school purposes the use 
of English technical terms where there are no accepted 
equivalents in the South Indian languages; 

(2) Whether in the alternative it is necessary to draw up new and 
standardised lists of equivalents of certain foreign teclmical 
terms for all the South Indian languages; 

(8) What direction should be issued to publishing houses and authors 
in regard to the decisions arrived at on references (1) ond (2). 

2. The following were the Members of the Committee: — 

1. The lit. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sostri, P.C., C.H., M.L.G., 

(Chairman). 

2. Dr, C. B. Beddi, M.L-C., Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University 

3. Mr, E. M. Statham, C.I.E., Director of Public Instruction. 

4. Mr, H. C. Stagg, Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Madras. 

5. Mr. A. Daniel, Headmaster, Christian College High School, 

Guntur.- 

6. Sri T. Suryanarayana, Principal, Government Arts College; 

Bajahmundry. 

7. Vidwan G. J, Somayaji, Andhra University. 

8. A representative of the Madura Tamil Sangam; Sri T. 0. 

Srinivasa Ayyangar, B.A., B.L., M.L.C. 

9. Sri N. Venltntai*ama Ayyar, Headmaster, Zamorin's CoUflg® 

High School, Calicut! 

10. Sri T. Bama Pisharodi, Commercial Instructor, Government 

College High School, Mangalore. 

11. Miss C. D. Eausalya, Lecturer, Queen Mary’s College, Madros. 

12. Sri Bao Bahadur M. 0. S. Anantapadmanabha Eao, Eetired 

Professor of Pliysics. 

13. Dr. Muhammad Abdul Huq, Principal, Grovemment Muham- 
madan College, IMadras. 

14, Sri V. Bajagopala Ayyar, Headmaster, Board High School, 

Kollegal (Coimbatore). 

15, Professor K, Swaminathan, Addl. Professor of English, Presi- 

dency College, Madras (Secretary to the Committee). 

3. The Committee met in the Committee Boom of the Legislature, 
Port St. George, on Monday, 24th June, on Tuesday, 25th June and on 
Monday, 15th July 1940, each day at 11 a.m., with the Bt. Hon o e 
V. S, Srinivasa Sastri in. the Chair. 

4. Dr. C. E. Beddi was absent owing to ill-health on the first two days 
and Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Ayyangar %vaB absent on the 25th June. All t o 
members of the Committee were present on the 15th July. 

5. The Committee had before it 

(a) a tmnfidential memorandum on Uniform Scientific Terminology 
by Mr. B. N. Seal, I.E.S., Deputy Director of 
public Instruction, Poona, submitted to the Central Advisoiy 
JJoard of Education, Government of India, Delhi. 
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(b) a .memorandum on the Language of Science ^ 

^ . G. B. Paranipe. M.Sc., A.I.I.Sc. (Boyal Institute of* 

Science, Bombay); 

(c) a memorandum by Vidwan G. J. Somoyaji, M.A., L-T., Andhra 

■University. 


6. All the Members of the Comnuttce took part in the discusmons 
which centred round the difficulties felt at present by pupils,^ teachers, 
tublisbers and examiners^ and the various methods for bringing aboirt 
efficiency in teaching and uniformity in scientific terminology wnthin each 
language and as between South Indiau languages as a whole. 


7. The Committee noted with gratification the proposal now before 
the Central Advisory Board of ^Education for introducing uniform scientific 
terminology for the whole of India to the extent it may be possible. If 
such an All-India terminology comes to be adopted, it would affect only 
the second class of words recommended by this Committee and it^may ^be 
possible after a time to revise our lists so as to bring them into line with 
the rest of India. 


8. The Committee also resolved to direct the attention of the various 
special committees to the developments in this direction in Travancore 
and Cochin for Malayalam, in Mysore for Kannada and in Hyderabad for 
Urdu. 

9. The Committee resolved to submit to Government the following 
general principles on which a uniform system of standardised technical and 
scientific terms can he introduced in the South Indian languages; — 


(i) The equivalents of foreign technical terms in the South Indian 
lan^ages now in use in the lower secondarj' classes have mostly estab- 
lished themselves and are acceptable for educational purposes. Other 
terms rs'hich are current in the South Indian languages ma^' also he 
adopted, such as the names of concrete natural (physical) objects or 
phenomena, like lightning, thunder, echo, earthquake, metal, limb, mule. 
This group of words may be peculiar to each of the South Indian 
languages. 


(ii) It is necessary to draw up a standardised list of technical terms, 
common to all South Indian languages, for conceptual or abstract names 
and ideas, as for example, qualities, properties, names of subjects of 
study; force, centre, volume, nutrition, action, reaction, sensation, 
latitude, longitude, equinox, surface, liquid, solid, gaseous, rotation* 
algebra and geometry. These names may be based on Sanskrit elements 
for Dravidian languages and on Persian and Arabic for Urdu. This croun 
will necessarily be small. “ ^ 


(Our colleague air. Pisharodi is of opinion that for the first few years 
^ least the practice may be adopted of enclosing within brackets^ the 
English equivalents of the technical terms under this category). 

(iii) The remaining technical terms, not included in the” two nrevious 
groups, will be bodily taken from English and transliterated into the South 
todian scripts accompanied wherever necessary bv the orimnal words in 
Enghsh script enclosed within brackets; ‘ i>riginai woros m 

Provided however that candidates at examinations will be permitted 
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(iv) In Mathematical and scientific books, Arabic numerals and the 
signs and s^’inbols in use in English books are to be retained. * 

10. The Committee recommends to Government that a apecial 
committee be appointed for each one of the South Indian languages vrith 
power to co-opt members for different subjects to prepare lists of technical 
terms in each language in the light of the above principles. The Special 
Committee may in the first instance consist of five persons one of whom 
at least may be chosen from this Committee. Another Special Committee 
consisting of chosen members from each of thc'^lnnguage committees maj 
be appointed to frame the common lists referred to in resolutions (ii) and 
(iii) above. 

11. When the various lists have been submitted by these Special 
Committees this Committee may he re-summoned for examining how far 
its recommendations have been followed and for making such revision 
of the terms as it may consider necessary. 

12. When the lists have been finally adopted by this Committee it 
would be necessary for Government by order to prescribe them for use 
by the writers and the publishers of recognised text-books, by teachers 
in recognised schools and bj' exominers at public examinations. 

13. While the use of the lists as finally passed by this.. Committee and 
approved by Government should be enforced by order of Government, the 
lists should be subject to revision and modification* at stated periods, say 
five years, and by properly constituted authorities. This would enoHa 
a uniform and acceptable terminology to evolve in due course and at the 
same time would free pupils, teachers, authors and examiners from. the 
distractions of rival systems. 

14. The Committee is of opinion that instruction in English shorthand 
and English type-writing can only be given through the English language. 

(Sd.) V. S. SBINIVASA SASTBI, 

Chninnan, 

Technical Terms Committee. 
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annbxxibe ni- 


im Vt/'r-Gha.noediiOHi AlIjAIIAdad ‘Ukiveu- 

NOTK BY Pabbit Amabakatha Jha.^ict-Waboib. 

S0i.n«/iB T«mi«0l0M i« «« WfaB hangmgo. 

Tha StBt attempt "S^iaT ^rh” BaSda'l3aABr male te 

^a made ia 1888 by VU biXert ^ IBOl-ffl/wMa 

“.S“:b^Sf5 U 

laSaS 5e^« b. be tbe 

s?e"rbS;si r 

S^I«B“£SmU and cmafea of adeqaata Wa lo ..gmfj 
all lands of European ideas . ,««■«• 

- oamaat HfBdf 

terms. . . i . 

2. In. tlie absence of appropriate Hindi equivalents: 

« -“S.SrS»5»8T«Bl bMSTS: 

used. 

(b) Palling these 

(i) The existing Sansbrit terms should be taken. 

(ii) The English terms should be used, 

(iii) Terms should be coined from Sanskrit. 

This work, comprising 3Q0 pages, was published in 1906, tiUe 

“Hindi Scientific Glossary”, and included separi^e chapters dealmg with 
G™phy. Astronomy, Political Economy, Chemistry, Mathematics. 
Physics, and Philosophy. 

A revised, and enlarged edition of this was published by the Sabha 
, ^iirin( T the years 1929—34- The Glossary on Physios was revised by Dr. 
N. K. Sethi, D.Sc., and covers 116 pages. That on Chemistry was edited 
by Prof. P. S. Varma and in 82 pages. The Mathematics Glossary was 
edited by Prof. S. D. Pande and extends to 13B pages. That on Astronomy 
has 35 pages. One on Electricity has 60 pages. These five subjects have 
thus been' carefully dealt with in 431 pages. 

In 1932 Mr. Daya Shankar Dubey of the Economics Department of 
the Allahabad University brought out a Glossary of Economic Terms, 
covering' 148 pages and one of Political Terms, covering 174 pages. 

The 'Vijnan Parishad of Allahabad has since 1915 been publishing a 
Scientific Journal every month in Hindi and has brought out a valuable 
collection of scientific terms. 

There is next, the "TwentieUx-Century 'English-Hindi Dictionarv” 
compiled by Mr. Sukhsampathirai Bhandftri, and published fay the 
Dictionary Publishing House, Ajmer. It contains terms of "Commerce 
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Economics, Politics, Medicine, Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery, Midwifery 
Science, Astronomy, Mathematics, Botany, and Zoology’'.- It devotes to 
Commerce and Economics 120 pages; to Politics 102 pages; to Medicine, 
Anatomy, Surgery and Physiology 294 pages; to Physios and Chemistry 
216 pages; to Astronomy 17 pages; to Mathematics 14 pages; to Botany 
14 pages ; to Zoology 13 pages and to Law 72 pages — a b*ig work altogether 
comprising 862 pages. 

So far as I am aware this is the work achieved so far in Hindi on this 
subject. 

In Bengali, the Calcutta University has published glossaries in 
Physics, Mathematics, Geography, Biology, Chemistry, and Health and 
Hygiene 

I am not aware of what has been done in Mardthi and Gujrati, and thi 
languages of South India. But, as may be expected, there is mud 
similarity between the Bengali and Hindi Terms, and presumably these, 
will also be easily comprehended by those’ who speak Marathi and Gujrati. 
Here are a few identical terms, selected at random from the glossaries of 
the Nagari Praeharini Sabha and of the Calcutta University: — 


Abbreviation 
Addition 
Angle 
At par 
Complex 


Sanlcshepa 

Yog 

STon 

Sam mulya 
Hisbra 


In Urdu also much work has been lione. In 1916, the Bifah-i-Am Press 
of Lahore brought out, on behalf of the Anjuman Taraqqi-i-Urdu, a book 
on Physical Geography, with an eight-page glossary of technical terms, 
in 1916, a Geological Glossary, also of 8 pages. The main achievemcn 
has been that of the Osmania University, It has brought out Urdu boo 's 
on Practical Anatomy, Mensuration, Chemistry, Sound, 

Mechanics, Sketching and Mapdrawing, Logic, and nuiaerous o 
subjects. It has for the most part drawn on Arabic for coining new te 


Here are a few examples : 

Dislocation iJKiil 

Natural Phenomena 

Eruption 

Jointed ^ 

Soil 

IVIixture bJEtl 


Hollow 

Curve 

Punction 

Discovery 

Diagram 


Corresponding 
Protection 
J oint Cost 
Gold Standard 


0 * 



ufUJSI 

yJU-l 
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The Hindustani Commtttee 

during the last ^ Ti-rmR Thev have attempted to discover 

Algehraieal. and Aiiftmetioal lema. Ji xjrin. Their 

-Leal Time- as 

Persian words seem , ‘Pigure* ns ‘shaql'; ‘Diogram* as 

•T?Sa' • ^“ccJS^iTs' W ;^Inf;?;nce* ^s- ‘natija*) ; and although, in 
th^Lily Sicfal instances, they are forced to fall back on separate 
Sanskrit and Arabic words (c.^. •‘olteraando’' is ^“^s^^tcd by .g^Jara- 
uupat’ and ‘Bkantarnisbat’ ; Quantity by IJasbi and ^qdar 
•PrLtion’ as -bhinna* and 'kasar*; ‘Pourth proportional^ as ch^ha 
samanupaf and ‘tanasub’; ‘Eelative as Sapaksha . 

^Magnitude' as ‘parimnn’ and ‘miqdar’j ‘projection as pras and ta abir . 


The Oirford University Press published in 1030, “A List of Technical 
Terms” in English, Urdu, Marathi, and Hindi. It covers more than 200 
pages, and is in many ways illuminating. Here are some words; the 
Bengali equivalents are taken from the Calcutta University Glossary;—^ 


English. 

Urdu. 

Hindi. 

Moratlii. | 

Bengali. 

Algebra 

J ahromuqabla. 

Heejganit. 

Bcejganit. 

Boojgonit. 

Antecedent 

Muqaddom. 

Purvapada. 

Purvnpada. 

Purvapada. 

Cube 

Maka’ab. 

Gban. 

Ghan. 

Ghan. 

Eoixnula 

Znbta. 

Sutra. 

Sutra. 

Sutra. 

Transposition 

.Tonqeel. 

Pakshantara. 

Pakshantara. 1 

Pakshantara.' 

Arithmetic 

Rmulhisab. 

Ankaganitn. | 

Ankag'anita. 

Ankaganita. 

Consequent 

Tali nisbat. 

TTttarapada. 

Httarapada. 

TTitarapada. 

Dividend 

Maqsoom. 

Bhajya. 

Bhajya. 

Bliajya. 

Magnitude 

Miqdor. 

Pariman. 

Pariman. 

Pariman. 

Negative 

Munfi. 

Rin. 

Rin. 

r 

Rin. 

Odd number 

Tqadad. 

Viaham sankhya 

' Visham 
aankliya. ^ 

Visham 

sankhya. 

Recurring 

Kasar asharya. 

Avertha. 

Avartha. 

Avartha. 

Atmosphere 

Kumi-e.bad. 

Vayumandal. 

Vayumandal. 

Vayumandal. 

Oatract 

Jandal. 

Jalprapat. 

Jalprapat. 

Jalprapat. 

Anarchy 

Adam hukumat 

Arajakta. 

Arajakta. 

Arajakta. 
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* 

English. 

Urdu. 

Hindi. 

Sforathl. 

Esngall. 

OhanooIIor of tho 
Exohoquor 

Diwan-i.Khalsa . 

Koshadipati. 

Koshadipatl, 

Koshaiipsti. 

Epoch 

Zamona. 

Yug. 

YnS. 

Yog. 

Amalgam 

Mjilgham. 

Parodmishran. 

Paradmiah- 

ran. 

Paradmish' 

ran. 

Analysis 

Tashrih. 

Viahleshann. 

Vishloshana, 

yishleshana. 

Test Tube 

Imtihaninali. 

Paiikahana* 

nalika. 

1 

Parihahana- 

nalikn. 

Parikahana- 

nola. 

Assumption 

Farziya. 

Pranmya. 

Pxamaya. 

Framaya. 


Tliousands of other instances can be mentioned where the Hin di, 
Marathi, and Sengali iernis ore identical. I do not hnow if in Giijrafi 
olso they would not be acceptable. Urdu has gone to Arabic or Persian 
sources and the Urdu terms would not be understood in the areas where 
Hindi, Bengali, Marathi or Gujrati is spoken and written. 

The principles on which the different institutions have worked in 
preparing their terms are as follows: — 

1. The Bihar Sinilustani Committee — 

(o) Scientific terms should be, os for as possible, drawn from 
current Indian sources, commonly understood, and not 
directly from Sanslrrit, Arabic, or Persian, or any other 
language. 

(b) Failing, terms usually employed in scientific terminology in the 

West should be adapted to our requirements. 

(c) The two above methods failing, words from Sanskrit, Arabic or 

Persion may be used with equivalents (as now used in Urdu 
or Persian) printed in brackets, so that the learner may 
become familiar with both sets of terms. 

2. The Vijnan Parishad, Allahabad — 

(a) To find out such Hindi words as can correctly express the mean. 

ing of the Buropean terms. ~ 

(b) Failing them, to find out such Buropean ' technical terms as are 

already used in factories and technical institutions and firms, 
possibly in a modified and corrupt form. 

(c) Failing these, to coin new terms derived from Sanslcrit, but 

® P” should be made to prevent these becoming difficult. 

^ ^ceedingly difficult Sanskritic terms are available, 

JiiUropean terms should be adopted. 
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3. The Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdti, Aurangabad {in Dr. Abdul Hague* a 
Preface to Parhang Isitlahat-i-llmia ) — 

(o) Terms may be borrowed from all those languages which have 
contributed to Urdu, via., Arabic, Persian, Hindi,' and 
. Turkish. 

(b) When terms are borrowed from other languages they should 
conform to the laws of Urdu. 

(o) As far as practicable short rather than long terms should be 
preferred. 

(d) Such English tetms as are already in use should be retained. 


While scientific terms derived from Sanskrit will be intelligible to a 
very large proportion of Indians, it cannot be overlooked that an important 
section • of the population will be more at home with words of Arabic or 
Persian origin. The attempt to compel either section to adopt one set of 
terms based either on Sanskrit on the one hand or on Arabic-Persian 
on the other will arouse bitter controversies. It is not possible that in 
all sciences aU the terms can be derived from these sources. The attempt 
to confine newly-coined terms to Sanskrit or to Arabic will cause com- 
munal discord. English terms are now in use in India and will continue 
to be understood and used by all engaged on advanced scientific work. 
The adoption of these terms "will prevent waste of energy and time in the 
attempt to invent their Indian equivalents. These English terms are 
practically the same in every European language and a knowledge of these 
enables one to follow the scientific books and journals published abroad. 

Pot all these reasons, it is advisable to adopt English terminology 
in all scientific writings- in all Indian languages. 
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AXNEXUBE IV. 

Note by Db. Abbul Haque, Secretaby, Anjuman-e-Traqqi-e-TJrdb (Hikd). 

The subject covered by the Agenda is dealt with here in three sections. 
Section (I) will specify my general attitude towards the question cf 
scientific terminology for India. Section (II) will give a brief account of 
the experiments carried on till now to prepare a, code of terminology, and 
to impart education with its aid. The last section will sum up my 
observations on the work so far done in this direction, and advance my 
views in respect of what might be done in "the future. 

SECTION I. , 

Item 1 of the Agenda requires the members of the Committee "to 
consider whether a common scientific tepiniiiology should be fixed for 
ludia os a whole, and, if so, Avhether the m.ain and commou part of such 
terminology should be borrowed extensively from the English teiiuinology". 

A common terminology for a sub-continent like India as a' whole is 
possible only when it is superimposed by a powerful central authority, 
i.e., the English or Indian. But the mai*ch of events points to no such 
possibility. The British Government have made it clear that India is 
soon to attain Dominion Status and that its administration will have to 
be run by her own sons in future. The possibility of any superimposition 
on the part of the British being thus eliminated, the question remains 
whether such an imposition from within is possible. This is certfliniy 
possible if one of the two major communities of India should dominate the 
administration at the centre, and in the constituent units of India, so 
that a language favoured by the dominant party might be chosen to form 
the basis for a common terminology. To every sensible observer of the 
prevailing situation in the land, it should be clear that an agreed constitu- 
tion giving the dominant voice to one party will never be set up. 

Such being the difficulties lying m the path of superimposition oi a 
common terminology, whether foreign or Indian, for the whole of lunia, 
the question arises what is the alternative which might be followe so 
as to keep in check endless multiplication of terminologies.^ i re ai 
before us, then, should be to see that evolve terminologies ... 
might be agreeable to the genius of ns many Indian languages as p • 
'L’his being so, the questio'n which will call for consideTation la t • j _ 
we for the purpose c,f common terminology resolve Ittdian languages in 
the minimum number of convenient groups? 

During the course of my close association with the All-India Anjutnan 
e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu for nearly thirty years, and no less close association w 
the Osmania University since its very inception — ^institutions whioi^ . 
devoted themselves to imparting modern knowledge in aits and BCien 
through an Indian language — have had to give deep thou^ii- _ 
subject of common terminology. And my firm conviction is that 
would need tivo sets of terminologies — one serving the interest o 
Aryan group of languages including Urdu, and the other the 
groups, the internaiional terminology forming part of both. I 
therefore, agree with kir. Seal that every Indian language should hov 
separate terminology, and that the main portion of it should, be o • 
imported from English. Nor can I agree with him in his 
o the Indian languages into Sansicritic (covering even the Drnvi 
languages) and Perso-Arabio. 
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So far as the Ai-j’an group is concerned, the worlc done 

„oL form the basis or croundv^ork for the building up of a code of 

Maratbi, Gujrati, Sindbi, Punjabi, etc. 

Section H. 

To understand the value of tbe work done iJirough Urdu and to sec 
how it can be utilized for larger purposes, a brief account of it may be 
Worthy of consideration. 

Old Delhi College, 


The earliest attempt ever made to supply scientific terminology in 
Urdu text books, was undertaken in the thirties of the past century by 
the old Dellii College, run by -European Principals of W'hom Mr. Batrons 
and jDr. Springer deserve special mention. 

The principles laid down by tbe Translation Society of the College for 
guidance in translation are set out here in the original: — 

PropoBed rules for the expression of English terms in Urdu translation. 

1. Whenever a scieniafio word has no equivalent in Urdu and expresses 
a simple idea, as Sodium, Potassium, Chlorine, etc., there is apparently 
no objection to its being transferred bodily into the vernacular language. 
The same rule applies to titles, etc., not strictly corresponding to any 
other titles or dignities known in Indian History ‘such ns Bishop. Duke, 
Judge, Earl, Collector, Magistrate, etc. 

3. If the scientific word expressing a simple idea has an equivalent in 
Urdu the latter must be used, as Loha for Iron; Gunduok for Sulphur; 
Wuzeer for Minister; Tulubnama for Summons. * 

3. If the word be a compound one, and the two original words be 
English and have neither of them equivalents in Urdu, the word must be 
transferred bodily into the Vernacular language as Hydrochloi-ic for instance 
the- words Hydrogen and Chlorine having ho equivalent in Urdu*. This 
should not however, be considered warranting the transfers of a whole 
English SENTENCE into a translation, as Justice of the Peace, which 

should perhaps rather be expressed by Justice peace ke ^Military Order 

of the Bath, Lushkuree Jummat Bath Malta ke — Military and religious 
order of Malta, Lushkuree wo muzubee Jummat Malta ke. ** 

4. If the word be a compound one and have no equivalent in Urdu 
but be made from the words which singly have Urdu equivalents IhA 
latter may be used in conjunction with each other, or some other equivalent 
translation made, as chronology, Ibnzemane— House of Lords Outcherv 


.5. When this or the following cannot convenientlv be adhered to fbo 
foreign word should he transfeired to Urdu as Hydrogen, Nitr”.Sir 

/6. If the compound word be formed from two single word.; oZ Z i 
has an eqmvalent m Urdu and the other not, the^ Urdu coZo^jj^nS!! 

The Chemical elementa°wW^™ha^ -D^du^nl^mes^ 

English names in composition} as Hydro-Snlplmric Ito assume tho 


o 2 
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must bo mode of f ho English and the Urdu single words, as Court o! 
Directors, Cutchery Diroctoron ke-Arclibishop, Bisbopela. 

7. Such words ns Order, CJnss, Genus, end Species, although Jmviug in 
respect equivalents- in Urdu might Ijoxvcv'cr, be transferred into that 
language, because the Urdu equivalents arc synonyms of each other, and 
would constantly lead to a very ob]ectionnblc confusion in’ distinctions 
highly important in the studj* of imturnl history. 

8. The names of the natural families of plants* are derived each from 
one of the most remarkable individuals of the family or some of its minra® 
properties, end a similar rule may he followed in Urdu unless it should be 
found more convenient and advantageous that the distinctive naincsofeacn 
family should invoriobly be drawn from some of its speciol and distmotiTe 
characters. 


1. The above rules might, it is hoped, prevent any great discrepancies 

in the translations. When speaking of n word hoving^ an equivalen 
Urdu it is meant that some word similar to it in meaning is wa - 
among the middle and educated classes of the native cor^umY*_ 
were necessaiy for on equivalent to a scionlifio word not founa in 
Oriental Dictionaries, to refer to a learned Pundit or o Moulvec, 
obvious it would be better to adopt the English word, which, it e? j 
unknown to the Urdu language, would have at least f go- 

being known to the translotor, who might thus proceed m this tran 
without any Moulvec ’s or Pandit’s assistance. As all, or neoriy • - ^ 

science which is to he infused into Urdu must come from riu- 

language, it is next to impossible, even if it were desirable, to prev 
introduction of many English words into it. 

2. In the above, of course, are meant such words 

things and express simple ideas, or words formed fram 
such derivative substantives and adjectives ns are daily mao 
other according to the well-lvno>vn Arabic Forms. ^ 

3. On the whole English words must not be used in any 

lations when this can be avoided without any inconvenien 

person who intends to translate a work on any given jj „ b^jen 

fnuoh 08 possible, provide himself with any work words in his 

already published on that science, and made use of the son in 

translation which were used in that w’hicli preceded “’V. ^'-mi^anever an 
any particular instance some material objection to tm®' an 

English sentence assumes as known a fact probably mm 
Englishman, but unknown to a Native, some snort F 


* What has been said above of the nomenclature of Chemistry PP 

^eat divisions of the Linneun system, but to jnnko complete p iMnslatiei*. A 
language is perhaps the most difllciilt task to perform in the work . transWies 
literal transfer of onr European nomenclature and termiiiolocy mto »» (e 

would make of Botany a perfectly unintelligible chsos Tne second mooe 
in this paragraph indicating (he names of the natural families of ^ 

best as it is universally applicable, whereas the most remarkshle mom 
family in Europe are not always so in India. On tho whole it is ^ell 

that some gentlemen having at least a general knowledge of Indian n i 
Mquainted with tJrdn should undertake the task. Some works on Jjjfjve 

Physiology having some years ago been translated into Urdu, the or 

to -Uie technical terms of sciences 'must have been already overcome m wme j 
the other, hut how this has been done.has not as yet been ascertained by the Secre w’ 
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of the fact alluded to should be given by the translator, either in a note 
or in the text of the translation if this can conveniently be done. 

4. In general the translator must not endeavour to translate literally 
word for word. It is the spirit, the meaning of every sentence which it is 
important to transfer from one language to the other, however difierent 
the construction, or expression, of the sentence may be. 

Keeping the above rules in view, the Delhi College was responsible for 
the compilation and the translation of about two himdred books dealing 
with Mathematics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Physios, Medicine, Natural 
History, Jurisprudence, Kconomics, Logic, Philosophy, Political and Consti- 
tutional History and several other subjects. The English educational 
authorities and scholars who paid visits to the College in those days highly 
appreciated this system of teaching sciences in particular through a verna- 
cular and were pleased to record that the students of the Delhi College 
were as proficient as, if not more, than those who learnt those Sciences 
through the English language in other* Colleges. 

After the great disturbance of 1857. Delhi was annexed to the Punjab 
Province. No greater punishment could have been inflicted on that ancient 
city or harder blow dealt to it than the closing down of that noble institution 
wmch had created an intellectual and cultural atmosphere of a type new 
to India and produced some of our best minds and makers of Urdu in the 
last century, as for instance Master Bam Chandra, Nazir Ahm ed, Moham- 
mad Husain Azad. Zakaullah and others. Had this College been spared 
aud allowed to continue its work of intellectual regeneration, it would have, 
assuredly, revolutionised educational thought in the country and anticipated 
by at least three quarters of a century the establishment of Universities 
like the Osmania conducting education through the medium of Indian 
languages. Tt is an irony of fate that no historian — ^neither a Britisher 
whose forefathers were responsible for its foimdation, nor any son of the soil, 
who would have been proud of it — ^has ever had the kindliness to refer to 
it in his work. 

Osmania University. 

The next attempt — this time more serious and determined — ^was the 
establishment of a Bureau of Translation in Hyderabad, preparatory to 
the inauguration of a full-fledged statutory University to impart learning 
in all its branches through the most widely spoken language of Urdu, 

The work of the University and its results have been under the public 
eye for nearly a quarter of a century — as admitted on all hands, the system 
is now no longer regarded as an experiment. Utodeed it has already power- 
fully influenced the working of other Universities in the land; so much so 
that strong shopes are entertained everywhere that, sooner or later, they will 
all fall in line with the Osmania University and provide education to Tudien 
children through Indian languages. A careful study of the system of ter- 
minology followed by such a University catering for students speaking 
diflerent mother-tongues at home, is worth making. The principles of this 
system may be stated as follows : — 

1. In order that a proper code of scientific terms be prepared, it is 
essential that collaboration should be arranged between 
experts in languages and experts in sciences, the object being 
that on the one hand the connotation of the original may be 
fully brought out in the translation and on the other the 
resultant term should be expressive of the genius of the 
language. 
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2. The priman' principle which should be kept in view is tWs: the 

terra should be a ^d ?r part of a word for Hindi. Persian 
r :^a'bic, such as is either in common use or is easily com- 
prehensible imd possessing adaptibility for grammatical mnni- 
pulation m Urdu. This condition being satisded, perfect free- 
dom iB to be allowed for interchange of suffixes and prefixes 
from any of the three languages and combination of two or 
more words from the different languages taken together. 

3. Terms froin English which have become part of the language by 

usage should be retained. In addition, terms from a Euro- 
pean language, for which an equivalent cannot be devised so 
as to bring out the full significance of the’ original, should be 
bodily transplanted. 

4. Terms derived from foreign proper names should be so adopted 

as to retain on the one hand the proper name and on the 
other suit the structural and grammatical peculiarities of the 
language. 

5. Old terms ivhich are current and which can sustain the meaning 

m their modem application should be retained. 

6. There are in current use certain scientific terms which originally 

bore one conception about which subsequent researches have 
come to convey a different conception. In translation of such 
terms the equivalent should follow not the literal sense of the 
terms but the present sense or significance of them, in spite 
of the fact that in the original language the same term « 
maintained. 

% 

Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdv, 

The work of terminology carried on b.y the Osmania University cannot 
™ any stage of finality. Pram the very nature of it, 

« go on improving as time advances with its aim always concentrated 
+nc.b- % greater simplification ond gi’eater expressiveness. In this 

tosk of simidifieation, it is my privilege as the life Secretary of'the AU-lncba 
^]Uman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu to submit that the Anjuman has unreservedly 
Uaborated with the University at evei*y stage. Not merely this, the 
Aujumau, m the interest of that wider pulilie not directly accessible to the 
University, has so far compiled: — 

(a) nearly 175 works dealing rvith different branches of learning 

(published). 

(b) the Urdu translation of Oxford Concise English Dictionary 

(published), 

(c) of terms technical 'to different professions and 

{d) glossai-y of terminology in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Astro- 
nomy, Economics, Sociology, History and Political Science 

^Bome of these still in press). 

eonducw 


amon 


' - — — own m press;. 

ong "other'^oitm above character, the Anjuman eonducw 
sciences among the Tlrd^^ Setenoe quarterly which aims to popul^a 
^dual capacit? l t speaking public. I may add that in my mj* 
Osmania Universitv ^ comprehensive Urdu Lexicon for the 

• e volumes of which are now ready for the press- 
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simplified code of tenmnologj*. 

Section III. 

Whit is the net result? For augjl ^ .JJ" 
possesses a code of '4ich form the Indo- 

can easily be adopted by any of ^ Uie^ceipt. If this were done, 

A^an group mentioned above, "^V .- £ nearly three-fourths 

' you would have poyided for the ^ ^ £ 1 ^^ Dravidian area, a common 

a common terminology. As for ^be th , ® ^ this way that 

terminology can be evolved on P“^* ^ 1 . sought. If unfortunately the 
a right solution of the problem n o o„„ci'ritized variation of the termino- 
ndvocates of Hindi should ^nfopted for the Indo-Aryan group of 

logy at present available in Uic i , In that case there will be 

languages. I shall cerlainl\ raise n J ^ ^ languages are spolion 

two terminologies for the «rea where the inoo Ai> 

and one for the Dravidian. In all three sets. , ^ o i 

T ntn therefore of -clear opinion that the proposal made by Mr. Seal 
i am, tliereio , ' . , f whole of India composed exten- 

to have a comm , ,.in„“‘bodilv imported from the English termino- 
sively or mimly of bonoum^ civilized eountiy^ anxious for 

logy IS "^*bei de^c ierminolo^v slavishly incorporated into its language, 
progress has a European countries 

Talic the case of 1 ‘ culturally, overv country has its own seientifio 
have so much in ^t that n minimum quantity of international 

terminology. There ^ j language ns an indispensible common 

terms has been accepted eac , § “ ^le to a similar latitude for 

foctor and to that ex exit I thiesale “^povtation .will be demoralising, 
Indian Innguages. Bt Innuuaees and crush their genius. Eurt-her, 

so conftitSted that if the English tenninology is 


when derivatives nave Tvri «pnl- 

observes the lines suggested by IMa. Seal. 

V=A—Q 


Q=A— U 


•Jfr* 


^ ~ 

^ J *£ Q Jt ^ *>*^r*i' 


. « dT 

— Qx ^ 

^ — dA 
Q — 


ux 

— ^Jja j-u c,±iy&J )*“- 3^ 

** AH 


^ m dA 
A— H=Tx-g-^ 


Wliftt is this stuff’ Is it an expression of any reci^msable langimge? 
Is of uSu visible anywhere in it? Det the contents of the 
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above passage be similarly expressed in any other Lidian language and it 
will not be difficult to see that the result will be equally interesting. 

To sum up, taking everything into consideration my .humble sugges- 
tion is that instead of frittering away energy in an idle pursuit to erolre a 
common terminology for the whole of India whether based on English 
terminology or not, the sensible procedure will be to attempt two sets of 
terminology— one common to the Indo-Aryan group of languages, the 
other to the Dravidian on the lines indicated above. 
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ANNBXUEB V. 


, Note by Du. Mozabfauuddin Quraishi, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Ciiemistuv, ^Osmakia ’UNivERSiTy, 


The question of adopting Bnglish scientific terminology as a whole 
was considered in all its aspects by several committees of scientists and 
linguists when the work of imparting higher scientific education through 
the medium of on Indian language was taken up for the first time in the 
Osmania University. The worthy chairman of this meeting was himself 
responsible for initiatirig and guiding these discussions. After long deli> 
berations and after weighing arguments on both sides ■ it was finally decided 
that a middle course would be the best to follow under the present circum- 
stances. Scientific terminology admits of n fairly sharp division into two 
sections, inf ernationnl and national. The international section, covering 
nomenclature and notation includes the following: — 


(a) Names of chemical elements and compounds such ns sodium, 

potassium, chlorine, aluminium, nickel, hnfium, sodium 
chloride, calcium carbonate, etc. 

(b) Names of minerals such as calcide, dolomite, hiemititc, magne- 

tite. bauxite, etc. 

(cl Symbols of elements and compounds, such as iH, 0, C, H,0, 
NH„H,S 04 , etc. 

(d) Names of units of measurement such as gram, centimetre, 

second, pound, foot, inch, dyne, erg., amp., volt, Walt, etc. 

(e) »Names of units of matter and energy, such ns molecule, atom, 

electron, neuton, proton, quantum, photon, etc. 


(f) Names of laws, theories, phenomena, effects, instruments, appa- 
ratus, machinery, etc,, which are named after their discoverers 
or inventors, such as Boyle’s law, Dhun’s law, Tyndal effect, 
Zeeman effect, Bamnn effect, Bunsen burner, Solvay’s process* 
Allenmore's cell, borromed, etc. ^ ' 

{g) Mathematical notation such os log, sine, cos, tan, dx. Ax. 


(h) Names of classes, orders, genera and species in biology such ns 
Dicotyledon (two seed flower) Eeftilia. Annacenj, Anncl da 
Anona, Pheritima, Squamosa, Posthumn. Aunuiiaa, 


This international section of ‘^erminoloirv has hcRn o/inn+oA u • .. 

English form with the following few- eSeptions .®— ^ ^ ^ 

•chaSi^'nfela"\To?^a^tS^ , 'sona’. 

equivalents, '<Iron’, Gold, Silver Connfti- i 
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compounds peculiar to these languages find extensive use in scientific 
publication. Hero are a few examples: — 


English. 

French. 

Gorman. 

Nitrogen. 

Azote. 

Stiokstoff. 

Lead. 

Flomb. 

Blei. 

Sulphur. 

Soufro. 

SchvrefeL 

Tugsten. 

Tungstono. 

WoFram. 

Formic acid. 

Aoide Formiquo. 

Ameisensaure. 

Tartaric acid. 

Acido pyrotortariquo. 

Weinsauro. 

Succinic acid. 

Acide sucoiniquo. 

Bemstainsaure. 


(2) A part of the mathematical notation had to be translated in order 
to iiiake it fit with the Ui'du alphobet and Indian mimei’als. For instance 
is used for dx and If iJL.^ for Ax, Some abbreviations of Arabic origin 
have been retained and used in place of their modem international equi- 
valents, as these terms were already in current use in the schools of this 
country before the advent of Flnglish^ For instance *— is used for the 
trignometrical ratio 'sine', ^ for ‘Cos’, ^ for ‘tan’ and ‘ ,v. ' for 

Cotan’. It is well known that Arabs made Algebra on exact science and 
laid the foundation of analytical geometry and plane and spherical trigno- 
naetry. The word ‘sine* is evidently derived from the latin translation 
(sinus) of the Arabic term , meaning ‘a bay or curve’. 

This question has recently been I'econsidered and it has been decided to 
recommend the adoption of the Intematioual system for Notation o 
Mathematics. 

The other section of scientific terminology, the national section, 
includes the following: — 

(a) Names of concepts, qualities and properties, such as 
energy, wave, force, weight, volume, veloo^t 
chemical reactivity, equilibrium, saturation, density, s 
surface tension, viscosity, centre of gravity, hn^ °™nvifcv' 
conductivity, refractivity, specific heat, specific grn » 
spectrum. 

) Names of phenomena and processes and their adjectival 

other derivatives, such as, chemical reaction, combustion, 
distillation, radiation, conduction, induction, dispersion, refra 
«ou, diffraction, polarisation, incubation, magnetisation, 
e ectrifieation, _ dissociation, association, magnetism, 
merism, polymerism, allotropy, electric discharge diffusion, 
.. jonisation, parallax, projection, secretion, stenhsa- 
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(c) Names of instruments, apparatus, tools and machinery, sucn as, 

microscope, telescope, spectroscope, . spectrograph, polarimeter, 
furnace, clock Hheostat, viscometer, manometer, test-tube, 
flask, crucible, refractometer, wheel, axle, lever, refrigerator, 
etc. 

(d) Names of mathematical figures — such as line, curve, triangle, 

rectangle, polygon, etc. 

In this section of terminology, Urdu equivalents already existing in the 
language- have been adopted, and. where Urdu equivalents did not exist 
new equivalents have been coined. If M<r. Seal’s suggestion for retaining 
most of these terms in their foreign form is followed, about 5,000 foreign 
words and their derivatives, at a rough estimate, will have tb be imported, 
which is very much beyond the capacity of any Indian language to absorb 
and assimilate. I shall make my point clearer by taking two examples. 
If we adopt the word spectrum in its foreign form, we shaU have to accept 
the following additional words in our language. 

’ Spectra, Spectral, spectroscope, spectroscopy. Spectrometer, 
Spectrograph, Specti-ography, Spectro-photo-meter, Spectro- 
metery, Speetrophotometery. 

If we adopt the word solution, we must also accept solutions, dissolve, 
solute, solvent, soluble, solubility, solvate, solvation. Such words, which 
denote concepts, properties and processes and their several derivatives are 
not uniform even in different Eui-opean languages, which ai-e closely related 
to one another, as the following few examples will show; — 


English. 

# 

French. 

Gennan. 

Density. 

Dosnite, epaisseur. 

Diohto. 

Weight. 

Foids. 

Gewicht. 

Surface tension. 

Tension superficielle. 

Oberflache spannmg. 

Viscosity. 

Visoosito. 

Innere reibong or Zahig- 
koit. 

Conductivity. 

Conduotivitc. 

Leitungsvermogen. 

Kadiation. 

Radiation. 

Strablung, 

Horse power. 

Force de chevaux. 

Fferdestarke. 

Reflection. 

Reflexion. 

Zuruckwerfung. 

Refraction. 

Refraction. 

Brcchung. 

Acceleration. 

Acceleration. 

1 

Beschleunigung. 

' Specific gravity. 

1 Grovito ^ecifique. 

Spccifische Gewicb. 

Specific heat. 

Chalesnr spucifique {or 
speciale). 

Spccifische Warme. 
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English. 

Fronoh. 

German. 

i 

Atomic weight. 

Poida atomiquo. 

Atomgowioht. 

Equilibrium. 

Equilibro. 

Gloighgowicht, 

Equation. 

•• 

Equation. 

Gloiohung. 

Vnlonoy- 

Vnlcnco. 

Wortigkoit. 

Solution. 

Solution, Boluto (Pliarm). 

Losung. 

Solvent. 

Solvnnt. 

Loaimgsmittel. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Losliob. 

Solubility. 

Solubilito. 

ZiOsHehkoit. 


To sum up, the Osmania scientific terminology has two main diviaionB, 
namely, the International, which covers nomenclature and notation, aud 
the National which covers names of concepts, properties, processes, instru* 
ments, mnthematicol figures, etc. The first part is, in the main, ia 
English, wliile the second is, in the main, in Urdu. We have, therefore, 
olready borrowed the essential intemotional elements of scientific termino- 
logy from English, and the question of. borrowing more docs not arise in 
our case at least. If the other Indian languages follow the course odopted 
by us, the international section of terminology will bo common to all the 
languages of the country. With regard to the national section, it is diffi- 
cult to see how this could bo achieved unless there is one common national 
language for the whole of India. But it is possible to minimise the 
diSerences by dmding the languages into two moin groups, namely, Aryan 
and Dravidian, as suggested b3'- Dr. Alaulvi Abdul Hague, and having a 
common national section of terminology for each division. The national 
section of the Osmania terminology is devised in such a way that it contains 
words both of Perso-Arabic and Sanslcrit origin, os dictated by the very 
nature of the Urdu language. It can, therefore, serve as a common 
terminology 'for the Aryan group of languages. 
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Item VII op Agenda. 

APPENDIX ni. 

Bepoit of tbe Social Service and Public Adminisiraiion Com- 
mittee of the Central Advisory Board of Education, 1840. 


At the -fifth annual meeting held in May 1940, the Central Advisory 
Board of Education considered a communication from Sir Francis 
Tounghushand, Secretary of the Indian Village Welfare Association, 
Westminster, London, regarding the establishment of a centre or centres 
in India for study in social service and public administration. As the 
Board felt that this important problem required thorough investigation, 
they appointed a Committee to examine the various issues arising in con- 
nection with it and to submit a report. The following were appointed 
members of the Committee which was given power to co-opt: — 

1. The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., Chief Justace 

of India. Ghairman. 

2. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, K.C.I.E., Dewan of Baroda. 

8. The Bight Bev. G, D. Bame, G.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., Bishop of 

Lahore. 

4. Rajkumari Amrit Knur. 

5. Dr. B. C. Mazumdar, Ph.D., Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University. 

6. Dr. A F. Rahman, LL.D.^ B.A. (Oxon,), Member, Federal Public 

Service Commission. 

7. Lala Shri Bam. 

8. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of India. 

2. In accordance with the powers conferred on the Committee, the fol- 
io-wing were co-opted as -additional members : — 

1. Dr. T. E. Gregory, D.So., Economic Adviser to the Government 

of India. 

2. Dr. Clifford Manshardt, A.M., D.B., Ph.D., D.D., Director, 

The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social W^ori, 

Byculla, Bombay. ' 

3. Mr. B. P. Masani, M.A., J.P., Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Univer- 

sity. 

3 The Committee, as finally constituted, met in New Delhi on the J6th 
and 16th November 1940. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Bajkumari Amrit 
Kaur and Dr. Gregory were unable to attend the meeting. Dr. D. M. Sen, 
M.A., Ph.D., Secretary, Central Advisory Board of Education, was Secre- 
tary of the Committee. 

4. The agenda and the connected papers circulated to the members are 
set out in the Annexure. 

5. In opening the proceedings, the Chairman observed that the memo- 
randum circulated with the agenda- indicated most of the points which the 

- Committee were called upon to consider. The first question they had to 
decide was whether the establishment of a centre or centres was desirable 
and if so whether it could be regarded ns practicable vuthin. a reasonable 
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period. After thnt general point had been settled the Coinmiticc n'onld 
proceed to define the functions of stjcli a centre or centres, the scope of 
the subjects to be studied or investigations conducted and the necos*<ary 
organisation which would be involved. 


As a preliminary to their discussion, the Commitec asked Dr. Manshardt 
as Director of Tltc Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social “Work, which 
is a pioneer institution in this sphere so far as Indio is concerned, to 
debcribo the work which was being done under liis guidance. Dr, 
Manshnrdt explained in detail ilic organisation and activities of the Tata 
School. 


C. The Committee felt that as they were required to consider the social 
services in their relation to public administration rather than public admi- 
nistration so far ns it was concerned with social service, their investigation 
niu.st embrace the activities of voluntary agencies as well as the work of 
public bodies and government departments. The means of correlation 
between these two might indeed form the primary subject for cxplomtion 
and in this connection the experience of European countries and of America 
might be usefully’ studied. On the other hand a country so vast in extent 
ns India, with .such varying climatic and economic conditions and with so 
complicated a social structure must present problems which can only be 
tackled in the light of original research. The Committee, Uiercforo, 
envisaged the need for n central institution at which the inain issues 
arifiug in connection with sociol welfare in the widest Bcnse might rcecive 
hn])nrtiul and scientific examination. The principal function of such hu 
institution would he to study social problems rather than to train social 
workers but emphasis was laid on the- fact that if its resonrehes wore to be 
practical and its influence far-reaching it must be staffed by people with 
as wide an experience as possible of social service in a concrete forni. It 
wn«4 to be expected thnt the staff and student of such a central institulion 
would be drawn from workers in provincial centres, wlicthcr volunt.sry or 
professional, and would in diie course return to practical work. It would 
thus be at one and the same time a clearing house of information and 
idc'iK, a re.'senreh bureau, and a kind of staff college for senior .Mjcinl 
welfaic officers. Tlie Committee bad l^cfore them tho constitution and 
programme of the American Public Welfare Association and felt thnt these 
with such modifications as might be needed to meet Indian conditions 
might be a useful gtiidc in determining the more detailed fiinciions of 
the instilulion they have in mind. In order, however, that the institution 
niight he at all time** in close touch' with practical problomo and have 
some place where actual experiments could be carried out it would be 
extremely desir.able that there should be closely nscocintrd uitb it, if not 
under the ‘.ame direcMori, n ti.-iining «if'bool for so<-jnl worker*. I'r.^sibly the 
«ncifd velfiirt* centre which n place of the size and importance of Delhi 
might be expcet.»d to supf*nrf would serve this object. 


^ 7. The G^xnmittec recognised that a centra! inctilution of tin* hind out* 
lined above roald only b^* justified if its work were frupplcmented by 
e('y:«'l\^ linked v'itti tbnl of pmvjiiei«il *-oeial >erviee eentres directly in coti- 
tne» vith *0^1 |irrdiU-m«, Tl-.i* Cominit'ci* were glad to note that in addi- 
tit*n Tyt 1 SeljF,oJ tlwre jtj.* a number c.f \-oIuntnrv aceiiei*-'* alre.idy 

Tn*.ti{ufe of lluml Peconsl.nielion at 
Ttwtititfe nf Go^eitia ns well as Hie rocial 
V 11 nm by tbe namkri'^brtn lXfi*«^ion and numerous other 
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luissionary ngcncics. Jn .'itlclition fo voluniurj- effort. Governments, whe- 
ther Centrid, Provincial or State, ure devoting increnping ntlenlion to the 
Koilai services and this tendency may no expected to develop rapidly in 
the near future. There is therefore « promising nucleus of varied activities, 
the main need of uhich is consilient stimulus and effective organisation! 
To provide this a mimher of provinoinl centres are required,* wliose prin- 
cipal object would he to correlate tlie activities of all social service agencies 
in their areas. The proposed central institution in its turn would act as a 
focus for the provincial centres. 

8. Tiic Committee do not wish to do more (lian indicate in the broadest 
outline the function which in (heir opinion these provincial centres should 
fulfil. Jn order to ensure effective corrclnlion it is imjiortant that their 
management shoidd represent ns fully ns possible the %*nrious organisatiens 
at work in the area, fn addition to thi.s it will he their busine.ss to conduct 
jiropagnnda and to (rain or arrange for (he training of social service work- 
ers. The field to be covered is so large that it is unlilrely lliat any one 
provincial centre will jiossess (he necessary facilities for training workers 
in all branches of social welfare. Full n.sc mnsl therefore bo made for 
training jiurposos of other suilnhle centres In the area. Similarly in the 
cn.se of the workers themselves the call for service is so great that there 
is no possil)iIity of satisfying it solely by means of full-time professionals. 
A micleus of these will he essential in every area and their selection and 
training %vill he mutters of the first importance hut they will have, to be 
reinforced l)y a much larger armv of part-time and voluntary worker.^. The 
provision of courses for them will he an e.ssentinl feature of any successful 
provincial orgniiisation. In pnrlieulnr (ho Committee felt that it would 
1)0 extremely desirable that departments of Government which deal v/ith 
the pof'inl services should take steps to see that their officers receive 
similar training cither during their period of probation or suhsequenlly. 
Teachers and ITenllh officers in particular should be made aware of the 
wide.r aspects of a movement with which their own activities are intimately 
coimeeled. T( is an obvious truism that progress in social welfare mu.st 
very largely depend on a svmpnfliclic attitude on the part of those occupy- 
ing positions of ndmini.sfrntive responsibility. 

0 The C’ommittee also considered what direct contribution Gniver- 
sities might he expected to make in this sphere. While they did not regard 
as practienhle (lie suggestion recently put forward that some personal parti- 
cipation in social serriee should ho made a condition of the award of a 
decree tliev felt that Univci-sitios might render help of considernble. value 
both h'v enlarging the scope of their e,xtrn-mural departments and by 
oneonra"ing students to regard social service ns the discharge of an obliga- 
tion towards the less fortunate sections of the community. The Com- 
mittee recognised the part played by Universities in (lie Literacy iUovc- 
meiit flJid were glad to learn that some Univoi-sities wore already acliyoly 
interesting lliemselvo.s in the esf nhlishment of University settlements and 
other forms of social work. 

10. In considering the general lines which training for social service 
should follow the Committee had in mind the fact (hat the problems of 
social work in rural areas are distinct from those in cities and that in 
‘planning courses a different method of approach would bo required in 
each case. Apart from the need to establish training centres in rural 
areas as well as towns it is not. less essential to ensure that the students 
in the former arc people with a real knowledge of and interest in nirnl 
life. 



11. The Committee next considered the^nature of the machinery ■ivhich 

would be required to give eifect to the ideas set out in the foregoing para- 
graphs. ® ^ 

As has already been indicated, they envisaged the need of an All-India 
body with a central institution under its control at which the main problems 
could be studied. In addition to research it would be the business of 
the central body and the central institution to establish and maintain 
contact with provincial centres which would in turn stimulate and co- 
ordinate social service activities in their own areas. The Committee felt 
it was outside their terms of reference to consider in any detail what form 
or forms of organisation should be adopted so far as provincial or oiher local 
areas are concerned. No useful purpose would iu any case be served by 
attempting to prescribe a uniform system. Provided that overlappino and 
waste of eJIojrt are avoided, this is a subject above all others where'’ local 
conditions must be taken into account and freedom to experiment encour- 
aged. 

12. The^ central body, which might be called the All-liidia Council of 
Social Service, and would, as its name indicates, be representative «f the 
whole country, should not in the Committee's opinion be under the -direct 
control of Government. Since, however, it is not reasonable to anticipate 
that funds sufficient to make it self-supporting will be forthcoming from 
private benrfactions, as in the case of the Association of Public Welfare 
Administeation endowed by the Pockefeller Foundation, and that conse- 
quently it will have to depend at any rate in its early stages largely on 
assistance from * Government funds, some public representation will be 
necessary. 

Without wishing to define too rigidly the composition of the Centi-al 
Council the Committee felt that it should contain a Chairman and 6 
members (of whom at least 2 should be women) nominated by Government, 
one representative of each Province and 2 representatives of Universities 
nominated by the Inter-University Board. Provision might be made for 
the representation of those Indian States which are actively interested 
in this subject through the Government nominees. This would mean a 
council of about 20 and it was thought that provided the members wwe ' 
persons of influence, carefully selected for their interest in end practibal 
experience of social problems, it should be layge enough for its purpose. 

13. The Central Besearch Institute, which would be managed bj the 
Central Coimcil and should be located in Uelhi. should have three main 
departments devoted to the study of Fconomic, Public Health and Educa- 
tion problems respectively. 

In view of the character of the work which it will undertake and in the 
interests of economy the staff of the Institute need not be a large one. 
Quality rather than quantity should be the determining factor. The Com- 
mittee were in agreement that in order to preserve the vitality of the Insti- 
tute, the Director and Heads of Departments should not be encouraged to 
renmin there indefinitely. Their appointments should be on contract for 
such a period, c.g., five or seven years, as would enable them to make 
their uifiuence felt throughout the country as well as to complete any 
important piece of research which they might be required to undertake. 

he Institute would also need a Begistrar and n* Statistician : these might 
Coun^r*'”^^^ appointments. The Begistrar would act as Seeretaiy to the 
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14. In couchisioii the Committee have felt it deBirablc to put foj-ward 
sonic cgliinatc of tlic cost of their proposals together with suggestions as 
to the source or sources from which it might be met. As the success of 
the scheme will depend to a very great extent on the personality and ability 
of the Director of the proposed Central Research Institute the Committee 
consider it necessarj' to offer a salary that will attract the best men avail- 
able. As the appoint men t is to be for a period of 5-7 ycai’s and will 
not be pensionable, the Committee are of opinion that the salary should 
not be loss than Rs. 1,500 per mensem. 

It should be po.ssiblc to obtain men of tb© requisite calibre as Heads 
of the three propo.sed departments for Rs. 500-700 each per mensem and 
Rs. 750 per mensem should cover the combined .salaries of the Registrar 
and Statistician. Generous allowance should also be made for stipends 
in tbc* rnsc of research workers of outstanding ability who would otherwise 
be able to stipport themselves at the Institute, The Committee do not 
consider that in the beginning at any rate it would be necessary tp incur 
smv serious non-recurring expenditure in connection with this scheme as it 
■should be possible to hire accommodation in Delhi that would house 
•.adequately an Insfitution of the modest size contemplated. When tlu’ rent 
of premises and normal maintenance charges, including clerical staff, are 
added to flu* salaries «ugge«t«’d above it would njiponr that between 
Us. 7,5,000 and Rs. 1 lakh would be needed to meet the annual rccuiring 
cost. 

The Committee hope fhat if the scheme succeeds and by its success 
attracts increased attenfion to the importance of social welfare work In the 
interest of the community at large, it will in due course receive a growing 
measure of financial support both from public bodies and from private 
benefactors. Thev also take it for granted that the proposed All-India 
Gouneil of SociarService and the staff of the Institute will make ovary 
effort to build up an endowment fund which will ultimately place the 
Institute on a self-supporting basis. At the start however they realise 
that the hulk if not the whole of the expenditure involved u*ill have to be 
met from public funds and they regard the contribution which this ]>roiect 
mi"ht make to the general well-being of India as so great that they Jiave 
no'’he.«!ilalion in recommending the Tentral Government to accept the 
whole re.snonsibilitv for an initial period of 5 years. 


MAIN CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMEND.\TIONS. 

J. (ii) That there should be established in India, preferably at Delhi, 
a centre in which -an impartial and thorough examination of the problems 
eojinected with the Social Services and Public Administration in its 
1 elation to the Social Services, could be carried out. 

(b) That for this purpose .a central body, to be called the All-India 
Council of Social Service, should be set up with an Institute for research 
under its eontrol- 

(c) In order that the institution might be at all times in close touch 
with practical problems and have some place where actual experiments 
could be carried out it would be extremely desirable that there should 
t)G closely associated with it, if not under the same direction, a training 
school for social workers. 
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II. That in. each pro\'ince and other large administrative area there 
shoiild be at least one centre affiliated with the All-India Council, the 
main object of which would bo to stimulate aud co-ordinate the work of 
social service agencies, voluntary aud official, in the area and' to arrange 
for the training of social workers of all grades. 

HI. That training in social work should be given to the ofTicials of 
public departments concerned with the social services as well as to the 
workers of voluntary bodies. 

TV. That eve^ University in India should have a department for 
extramural work in charge of an officer who has had a thorough training 
in Social Service. 

V. That as most of the India’s pcpulatlnn is in the rural areas r 
corresponding importance should be attached to training for service in 
rural areas persons with a real knowledge of aud interest in country life. 

VI. That the composition of the proposed All-India Council of Social 
Service and the staff of the proposed Central Institute and their remunera- 
tion should be as set out in paragraphs 11 — 14 of the report. 

YH. That the annual recurring cost of the Central Institute estimated 
at betw'een Es. 76,000 and Es. 1,00,000 should be borne by the Govern- 
ment of India for an initial period of 5 years. 

VIH. That every effort should be made to build up an endowment 
fund which would make the Central Institute self-supporting within a 
reasonable period. 

(Sd.) MAUEICE GWYEE (CHAIEMAN). 

G. D. BAENE. 

E. C. MAZUMDAE. 

A. E. EAHMAN. 

SIIBI EAM. 

JOHN SARGENT. 

CLIETOED MANSHARDT.* 

E. P. hlASANI. 


Snbjeot to note of diaaent. 
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Notc of Dissent bv Dr. Clifford Manshardt, 


I approve of the report except for the first partigrapli in Section 13 
on page 4. It is quite right that the Committee decided that the Research 
Institute should have three main, departments devoted to the study of 
Economic. Public Health and Educational problems respectively. I per- 
Boually, however, do not feel that thi^ division represents in an adequate 
manner the functions of a Social Re.scnrch Institute. I feel that the 
Institute could more profitably devote its attention to: — 

(a) A study of the problems coiineetod with Family and ChilrJ 
Welfare. 

(h) Economic problems: industrial and Agricuitural. 

(cl Social Pathology — problems arising out of malndjustmenls be- 
tween the individual and the social structure, which covers 
the range of problems such ns poverty, unemplo.yment, ill- 
health, mental deficiency, crime, problems arising out o# 
physical defects, etc. 
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ANN'EXUHE. 

(n) Aoen'ha yon tiii: mkctin’o or Tin: Commitii:!: Ari’tuN'Tnp nv xiin Central 
Anvisonv Bo mid or Education to cxamini: the QUE*'rioN or estarlish- 
JNo A centre jn India for the study ok kociat, service and public 
AHMINIPTR\T10N IN THIS COUNTRY. 

_1. To consider n centre or eOntres ‘•hould be established in 

India in which an impartial and thoroiich examination of the problems 
concerned with the toeinl ‘>en.*ieeR and public admii'ii*'tration in this 
country could be carried otit and hy nu>im>. of which eourfcs of training 
could be nrrnnpcd for those enpaped or nbont to be engoped in thi'» work. 

2- To concider the desirability of rcstricthip the niinibcr of centres to 
bo established and of concenlratinp attention in the first instance on a 
Mnple centre wliich might be cstnblisbed in Belhi. 

J. To con^'ider the constitution of the nclnnl orpnni'-ing apency and 
to ivlint extent it should he roprosentativc of the finverinnent<; or univer- 
sities concerned and of nppmpriate private nssoeintions. 

To consider the question of the incidence of the co<.t of the scheme, 
t.c .whether the Govomment of India and the pmvince':, which are likely 
to benefit, should bear in due proportion the co^t involved. 

5. To consider any other matter connected with tlio «itbject that may 
be brought before the meeting, 

(bl MuMonANDUM PLACED RUFORi: IIIK CeNTRM, ADVISORY BOARD OF 
Education in India at it.s meetino held in ^Iay 1910, regarding the 
establishment of a CENTnr FOR RTUDY in social service and PUBLIC 
administration. 

In February 1097, Sir Francis Yonnphusbnnd, r.bnimmn of the Indian 
Village Welfare Association, Westminster, fonvarded, on behalf of his 
.Association, a. draft scheme for the establishment of a centre in India for 
study in social serA'ice and public administration and ieque«ted the Govern* 
men I of India — 

(a) to place the scheme before the Central .Advisory Board of Educa- 

tion in India ; and 

(b) if the Board commends the scheme, to assist in canjTng out the 

project. 

A copy of his letter together with the draft scheme is aiipended for the 
information of the Board. The main proposals are : — 

fi) That a centre or centres should be established in India in which 
an impartial and thoroxiph examination of the preblenjs con- 
cerned with the social services could be cnmsd out and by 
means of which courses of training could be arranged for 
those engaged, or about to be engaged, in this work in its 
many aspects; 

(ii) That though the centres might be under the ffigis of a university 
or universities, the actual organising agency should be repre- 
sentative of the GoA’emment, of the university or universities 
concerned, and of appropriate private associations; 
fill) That there should not be more than 3 soclnl service centres and 
in the first instance attention should be concentrated on a 
single centre which might be established in Delhi; and 
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(iv) That the Government of India o'ud the Provinces, which are 
likely to benefit, should bear in due proportion the cost of 
the scheme. 

2. The Adult Education Committee of the Central Adviaoiy Board of 
Education, which met in July 1039, also suggested that social science 
should be taught in all universities and that it should be treated from the 
practical point of view and not academically; for instance, no student 
should be eligible for a degree or diploma unless he had satisfactorily 
completed on allotted task as a social worker. 

3. Training In social service and public administration for those who 
wish to qualify themselves for the nation-building tasks i» undoubtedly 
not only desirable but also essential. At present, there is no centre in 
India where such a ti’ninlng is imparted. 

4. The matter is placed before the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion for their consideration. 


Copy of .\ nETTKa, dated the 17tii FEanuAnv, 1937, from tub Chairman* of 
THE Indian* Village Welfare Association*, Westminster, to the 
Secretary* to the Government of India, Department of Education, 
Health and Lands. 


I am hopeful that the activities of the Indian Village Welfare Asso- 
ciation, of which I have had the imvilege of being Chairman since tlie date 
of its inception in 1931, have already been brought to the notice of the 
Government of India. 


The objects of the Association are briefly — 

(a) the collection and dissemination of information regarding rural' 
- activities in India; 

(b) the furtherance of schemes and experiments for the promotion 

of rural welfare; and 


fcl the holding of schools and other educotional activities for arousing 
' ^ inleresr in the needs of rural India. 

2 I would dratv attention to certain measures u'hich the Association, 
in snite of its limited resources, hbs attempted to carry out by dissemi- 
nating valuable information and by its educational activities. • 

In the former direction, I would refer to the leaflets which have been 
IwnaflcBsted in India on the subject of Child marriage ; and, in particular, 
to a small pamplilet “ Rural Welfare in India-’, bj* Hr. C. P. Strickland, 
which has been widely distributed m India and other countries. I have 
ropsoii to hope that these and other publications of the Association have 
proved of value to the progress of rural reform. 

In the latter direction, I would refer to the Eastern School, which is 
organised every year by the Association, and is attended by I. C. S, pro- 
bationers and by others engaged in, or intending to engage in, rural work 
in India. The Association has been successful in enlisting the co-operation 
of men admirably qualified to afford stimulating advice, based upon long 
experience, to those who may be expected to take a leading part in rural 
actmties in the future. 

3. I hasten to add that, in these and other activities, the Association 
has worked in the closest co^operiitiou with successive Secretaries of State 
and High Commissioners for India, and I gladly take this opportunity of 
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recording the giatitude of inyseU’ and of the Association for the sympathy 
and help which have been given ungrudgingly from these quarters. ^ ^ 

members of the Association and^othere 
Sid f ™ varying aspects, discussed with me in^mallv 

mid from time to time the possible extension of these activities Sd S 

in FnSlftnd^nn® something on the lines which' we have been attempting 
m xiiigland could not be developed in India. “ ° 

couLSS® Association, together with others 

?w?de™d?nSi°SJS A^dera^ inihe Ohah! 

“Sed 

and training in the nmhlnmc more practical facilities for study 

in relation to the so^ial^sS^ces.^^^^**^ administration in India, especially 

a repre^SonThZSt been established, it was decided that 

hi Sh th« be sent to the Government of'India on the subject, 

was alS felt thJt fi?” .d®'^el?Pment should be defined. It , 

recommend a defiriitA might be inadvisable to go into detail and to 

SeTSircathin of advisable to provide a 

h only as a attending the meeting 

Committee was^therefoT-o a ^ which might be attempted. A 

accordance with fho aar^ ^PPomted to prepare an outline of a scheme in 
S meetings meeting. I myself attended the 

India Office Committee, as also did Mr. T. W. H. Smith of the 

meetin""!* which*I sum^l^n ^as presented to a further general 

cwxi,^, wmcn 1 summoned on February- 9 th, 1937. 

addres^ the^Goveminen? of expressed that I should 

should make tho terms of this letter, and that I 

the Central Adin'o ^ -o important matter should be placed before 

tta meeW to ”* Educoti<m. Stioh prooedurs »ppe»red to 

J^presentatives that, it ia undetatood, the Board iDcIade« 

uuUS'& “* Mi”" 

at both meet^^fh^ 'vholeheartedly with the opinions strongly expressed 
shortly to be nuf Jnf m. view of the new Constitution which is 

importance “ India and of the increasing and welcome 

a Centre or Centr#t« ij* rural reform and to social problems, 

and thorough p-s-htv,* established in India, in .which an impartial 

coSd bT^atieT concerned with the social •services 

arranged for thosren^ged^ S^abouf to 

many aspects. fe“ 6 ca, or about to be engaged, m this work in us 

the presence'^Md^*oo^-n ^®^b^ations have been much facilitated by 
the Lond“° C._ M. Lloyd and Miss Eckhard of 

been nceomplished sosueep^toU^ and Sociology. We realise that whn» has 
may not be altogether suite? in the United Kingdom 

felt wide> hem fKoShtt 

the requirements of India in °° similar lines and in a manner suited to 
ox India ,s an urgent and imperative need. . . 
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Considerable hesitation was, however, expressed at both meerings in 
recommending th'e institution of a university department for the purpose. 
Fear was entertained that, in this event, the study and training would bs 
of too academic a nature and that the interest of universities might tend 
to flag, especially as both meetings were strongly of opinion that, though 
in some cases diplomas might be awarded, such examination or tests as 
might be held should not form part of the normal university courses for a 
degree. 

It was therefore decided to recommend that, though the proposed 
functions might conveniently be carried out under the segis of a omiversity 
or universities, the actual organising agency should be representative of 
Covernment, of the university or universities concerned, and of appropriate 
private associations. 

10. A further fear was expressed in this coimection that, even if the 
above j eeommendation were found to be appropriate, it might, impose an 
additional, though indirect, burden on the responsibilities and resomrces of 
universities, and thus there might be a danger of extravagant and un- 
fortunate duplication of effort. My Association and I therefore feel that 
there should not be more than perhaps three Spcial Service Centres; and 
that, indeed, it may be advisable at the outset to concentrate attention on 
a single such Centre. 

The opinion was therefore expressed that Delhi would be the most 
appropriate Centre, and that participation by the XJniversiiy of Delhi 
would form a most suitable contribution to be made by that University in 
the direction of specialised study and research. The additional advantage 
would be that (it is understood) accommodation might be available either 
on the old Viceregal estate or in its close vicinity. Delhi is also fortunate 
in the number of social workers and of men and women, official and non- 
official, who possess ample experience of the problems of public adminis- 
tration and social service, and whose participation in the -work of the pro- 
posed Centre would be of the utmost value. 

11. Further details of the proposed Centre were discussed both by the 
general meetings and by the Committee referred to above. It was felt that 
such details could be defined far more appropriately in India, and espe- 
cially, it is hoped, by the Central Advisory Board of Education. On the, 
other hand, the opinion was expressed that the results of our deliberations 
might be of some value in India; thtey are therefore forrvarded in the form 
of a memorandum attached to this letter. 

12. It is but natural that the function of financing' the project came 
under our eousideration. It has been difficult to prepare even rough 
estimates either of revenue or expenditure but I have been requested to 
express the hope that the Govermnent of India and at least those provin- 
cial governments likely to benefit by the acceptance of this proposal will 
find It possible to assist materially in subsidising a scheme which, in my 
■opinion, will prove of great value to the welfare of India. 

I am the more inclined to believe that this recommendation will be 
found possible by the fact that generous provision has been made by t;je 
Government of India in the current year’s budget and in that of the pre- 
ceding year towards the-task of rmal development. I have been requested 
by the Indian Village Welfare Association and by those associated with 
the 23resent proposals to express our heartfelt appreciation of this outward 
and visible sign of the importance attached by the Government of India 
to the cause which my Association is striving to assist. I would suggest. 
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ill conclusion, Hint tlii® generous provision would be even more iruitful of 
bcnciicini results, if llicre wore at luind :i bodv of workers, offieinl and 
non-official, wlio bad rceeived tlie inc**nlive of experienced training, and 
were suj»pov(cd by collections and coinpiliitions of books and works of 
njference dealing with the several spheres of netiviiy. 

W'e would he ghul to cxaniiiii' this sclicnic further in uny direction yoa 
may desire or to answer any (}Vicstion. 


INDIAN* V3LDAGK WJ^LPADE ASSOCIATION. 

Draft Propoaah for the calabUshMCUi of a Centre for study t’li Soewl 
Service and Public Adminietration. 

Tile need and iinportaneo of promoting a scientific nnd iriiparlifll study 
of public adminibtrntion in India, especially in relation to tbe social 
services, has in rccciil years become increasingly evident. The uecesMty of 
training tliose who are Inking, or intend to take, pnri in the.«:e activities 
also (iliiindantly clear to all who study the efforts now being made by official 
and unofficial agencies in the direction of Mocinl iiiiprovcmont. Many of 
those aetiinlly engaged in this work possess an imperfect Imowlcdpe of tae 
theory and ]u'iictice that should guide their service; nnd branches of nct^ 
vily, wliich are or sliouid be intcrrlependent, often show a distressing lack 
of co-ordination. The theory and pmetiee of loeal administration, which i3 
so elobply eonneeted with the social sci-viccB. itself also requires careful 
( xnnnnation. The present position in India in this respect is scarcely 
Batisfactory. Local administrators, being often limited in their outlook and 
experience, not infrcquBii(l\ suffer from a confusion of thought, and tend 
to lake action which may be inimical to jirogrc-ss. The degree of control 
and co-ordination, whiell is reqtn'red by the modern idea of ministenal 
responsibility, is imperfectly realised in India, and the beneficent results, 
which should flow from a well ordered ndininistration of the social services 
by local bodies, are thereby jeopardized. 

The Indian Village Welfare Association has for some years interested 
itself in this question, and has eonducled an annual Easier School iu 
England for I. C S. probationers nnd other persons w’ho contemplate or 
are actually^ engaged in social strvicc work in India. TJie success of uus 
School has been encouraging and suggost.s that counses of similar^ study 
^and training in Indio, wider in scope nnd certainly more practical iii lueiv 
nature than is possible for students of Indian conditions in England, are 
an uigent and imperative need. 

The time is opportune for instituting such courses in India, for a new 
fiekl of national service will be opened to all Indian citizens under the n^ 
system of government. Sir Francis Younghusbnnd, Chairman of the 
Indian Village Welfare Association, therefore called together a group oi 
individuals, some of whom have experience at first hand of pflicial or un- 
official work in India, while others linve been concerned in the traiuii’g o* 
adult students for sociol service in England. Tljo proposals contained m 
this inemorandum are the outcome of the deliberations of this group. 

A. The course should aim at providing facilities for tlie study of the 
I. The content of the social services in India in particular and ot 
course of training. other countries in a general manner ; of the 

ot public administration (including Jocni administration) in the 
field of the social services ; and of the inethodv of expanding and improving 
these services. 
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Further, (1) both rural and urban social services should be included in 
the course; 

(2) on the other hand, p^eneral administration (law, revenue, etc.}, 
should be excluded; . ' 

(•S) the approach to this course of study and training should be practical 
as well ns theoretical. Intimate contact with the actual conditions of 
Indian life, rural and urban, is imperative. 

13. The data and information on which the studies should be based are 
at present inadequate. The material which exists is not alwaj's convenient 
in form or entirely unbiased. It will be desirable, when the courses have 
been established, but not as an indispensable preliminary, to arrange that 
local surveys be conducted by experts. In such surveys univereity students 
might take part under guidance, but the close supervision of an expert is 
always essentinL 

We have been informed that Professor IMahalanohis, Secretary of the 
Indian Statistical Institute, would be prepai'ed to render expert guidance 
on the matter of sin-vejs, on the basis of the experience which he has 
already gained. 

A library containing the most appropriate literature of India and other 
countries should be liberally equipped, and should include suitable boohs 
and other oonipilntions. dealing with the social services. 

The most convenient language for the courses will be English, but the 
possibility of short courses in the vernacular should also be considered. 

Wo consider that the participants should be: — (a) Social workers, men 
n. The participants In or women, who desire training for a career of 
the course. social ser%'iee or of public administration; 

(b) officials (approved by their governments), and non-officials who do 
not contemplate a full career of social service but who might ‘usefully 
undergo a period of training either for their own benefit or for that of their 
employees ; 

Governments themselves may find it advisable that officers of appro- 
priate depai’tments should attend a course during their period of jirobation 
or a few years later; 

(c) the general public. 

The length of the course that we envisage for the first category might 
bo one year. For the second category the duration would vary from one 
month to three months or more, as experience might prove desirable. The 
raanner of providing for the general public cannot at present be foreseen;, 
short courses or single lectures would no doubt be attractive. 

Women should be admitted equally with men to all the courses. 

Although it is hoped that undergraduates of the universities would 
benefit indirectly from the scheme, the training of undergraduates as such 
does not fall within the scope of these proposals. 

' The award of a Diploma may be useful in the case of the first category 
of participants, but any examination or test which may be imposed should, 
in our opinion, not form part of any univereity course for a degree. 

Fees should be charged for attendance at all courses. 
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ad m^hein 7 '?hSr scope nn^fnenior^rL^t^^^S^^ who nreSSt 
:iients of our selicnie. nnd cnunot bn 

dO though certain' liKiinix nn?vnS.if?n7! *'^"7 them; 

pi-oposed direction, n course condimi/ti^ ^ inade experiments in the 
insufficiently- practical It is nl«;a nnn entirely by n university fends to be 
?ity might Jag if. as \vc rrcommrnrX"’ ’ a univer- 

tttesml port of oniversilv u-orlc "oV o' d^e™' “ 

f '«^«hle contribution towards the r nl?. societies have made 

cz:z:':z"T-i “ ~ *"' 

JS”' 

initfcee*"oJ r stand on a broader bnij^ organising and eontrol- 

orna ^'opresentative of tlm nnf ' ’®*&hf consist of a Com- 

renrest ilf' J- should serve universities of the 

nStW «*nt the sSrifTf " substantial un-official 



forrw lr T ‘'eco'ue ”provineior' ^ of India. If 

-duDlinni^ pmbarlc upon such’ a nn»i7.e””^+i *“ India sought 

-aupJicalion of effort anrf ?« . “ course, there might be a dangerous 

suggestion consequently is that°n*°^^T‘'’o u of standaids.° Our 

S fu"" ^'-itiiout in anv o-^perimentnlly 

Gnno^ scheme, we leconimend that ^ future development 

onerous assistance from the Rnv^.^ Delhi be selected in the first place. 
It may be hoped that fuSs il-fil be necessary, and 

cently ^-anted for rural recoustnief; the same manner as those 

ollotted for our puimose “ portion of these grants 

able to watch and to assist th^ evri? Government of India udll itself be 
locture-rooms is libel v tn pohii ; accommodation for a 

hand, both within and outside rr*^- ®''“?^**ble, and there are already at 
and women of exTerieuce Sse 

Centre would be of great valu? ^ >" the work of the proposed 

IV Duector of Studies as Principal of the School \rill 

IV. Staff. wbefhl We cannot foresee 

found in India, either within ”Sbt individual will be 

academic or social workers or wbefh heneficent departments^' or among 
'here considerable experience of he should be engaged fiom overseas, 
geined. In either casTwl i.r- tl. has already been 

Tif that his condition^ of ".^equate emolunienis be granted and 

on important Colleae he inferior to those tif 

itoo ond clerical establfslimo Director should be provided with a 

of those who take part building for the residence and 
n to the direct instruction +0 courses will be required: and in 
emotion to be given by the Principal himself— a 
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sufficient portion of his time must be reserved for his directorial duties 

temporary lecturers who will give courses of lectures on technical branches 
of social work and administration should he seconded from Government 
service or engaged on suitable-terms, wherever they may be found. Funds 
should be provided to meet the expenses of both oliicial and unofficial 
lecturers, and to bujj}ily suitable honoraria where necessary. 

The participants will accompany the Principal or the technical lecturers 
on visits to pjaces of interest and relevance in connection with their studies, 
and will pursue their investigations on the spot. We attach the highest 
importance to tins part of our proposols. 

Px-csenting, as we do, only the onlliixe of a scheme, we do not feel it 
incumbent upon us, nor would it be possible, to estimate the exact cost 
of our proposals. We liave i-efei-red to two sources of income, viz., the 
fees of participants in the courses, and grants from tlte Government of 
India. The latter should, if the experiment is to be fully tested, be con- 
tinued for not less iluin three years. It appears reasonable that, if the 
first School be founded in Delhi, grants should be made by the governments 
of the provinces neighbouring to that centre. Grants might also be expected 
from the universities in these provinces. In this connection we suggest 
that if the grants of the jirovincinl governments are made wholly or in 
part through the Bural Development Board or similar body which is engaged 
in the promotion of rural welfare in each province, a valuable link will be 
forged, and the practical studies of those who take part in the course will 
be facilitated. 

In conclusion, we beg the Government of India — 

(1) to place our memorandum before the Central Advisory Education 

Board, in order to obtain their opinion; and 

(2) if the Board commends our proposals, to assist in carrying out 

this project, which we believe to be of the highest importance 
to India under her reformed constitution. 


(c) ExTIIAOT from para. 10 OF THE PROCEEDINGS OP THE FIFTH MEETING OP 
THE Cn.VTRAL ADVISORY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

In 1937, Sir Francis Younghusband, Chairman of the Indian Villogo 
Welfare Association, Westminster, fonvarded, on behalf of his Association 
a draft scheme for the establishment of a centre in India for study in 
social service and public administration and requested the Government 
of India: — 


(0) to place the scheme before the Central Advisory Board of 

f Education in India; and 

(1) ) if the Board commends the scheme, to assist in carrvina out 

the project. ^ 

The main proposals are: 

(i) That a centre or centees should be established in India in which 

an impartial and thorough examination of the proUem 
coneerned with the social services could be carried out and 
by means of which courses of training could be arranged for 

Sr, “St ” *° 

(ii) That though the centres might be under the legis of a universitv 

or universities, the actual organising agency should be repS 
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se'ntative of the Govcminent, of the university or universities 
concerned and of appropriate private associations; 

(iit) That there should not be more than 3 social seiince centres and 
in the first instance attention should be concentrated on a 
single centre which might he established in Delhi; ond 

(ivj That the Government of India and the Provinces, which are 
likely to benefit, should bear, in due proportion the cost of 
the scheme. ^ 

After careful consideration the Board decided that a committee consist- 
ing of the following members, with jiowers to co-opt, be appointed to 
examine the issues arising from the pi-oposed scheme and report to the 
Board : — 

1. The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., Chief Justice 

of India. ' Chahman. 

2. Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, K.C.I.E., Dewan of Boroda. 

3. The Bight Kevd. G. D. Bame, C.T.E., O.B.E., V.D., Bishop of 

Lahore. 

4. BajUumari Amrit ICaur. 

5. Dr. E. C. Muzumdar, PIj.D., Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University. 

6. Dr, A. P, Eahnian, LL.D.*, B.A. (0-von.), Member, Federal 

Public Seiwice Commission. 

7. Lala Shri Bnm. 

8. The Educational Commissioner with the Government of Indio.' 


(d) Note by Mr. B. D. jMA'ntuR, BxccuTrvE Okfioer, Municipal Boari>, 

Agra. ^ 

The utility of a centre for the introduction of practical education os 
i^ainsl the present day academical education cannot be questioned. 

e absence of such an institution in Indio is largely responsible for the 
uin-out of incapable and unpractical staff in various departments of ad- 
ministration. The University education is limited mostly to the theoretical 
courses. The iJracticnl side is totally neglected. The result is that people 
nave_ to go to foreign countries for training in practical side of education. 

oreigii education has, no doubt, its own value and no educoted Indian 
viH grudge the acquisition of foreign education by his country-men where 
Iiey take advantage of o broader out-look ond return vith advanced views. 
But it IS not within the province of the maiority of my country-men to 
take that step. j j j 


It cannot be denied that want of practical education has been one of 
the causes of the failure of services in India on n large scale. The Uni- 
versit^s turn out inefficient material. The products of these Universities 
are physiMlly and mentally banlcrupt to take up responsible jobs in the 
practical field of day-to-da 3 ' administration and to adopt themselves to 
changing eircurnstnnces. A student of politics knows well what was done 
y the past but, so far as future is concerned, he is not; 

well equipped to meet the contingencies. As a rule, men come out from 
ine 1 . niversities without their own initiative and originaliti'. As an instance, 

is conversant with figure work, but when 

the registers, he sijnplv looks blank. This is 

tne condition in every branch of administration ‘ 
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A centre for the study of social service and public administration will 
serye as a panacea for the present day incllicicnt and corrupt services in 
local and provincial Governments. Such a centre is necessary not only 
for public administration but for every branch of life. The prrjsenl day 
graduates are strangers to the dignity of labour. They are a burden to 
their society and take little interest in social matters. They hardly mis 
with less educated members of their community and become nn ej'e-sore 
to their families. This is the result of the existing dry education of our 
Indian Universities. The standard of living has been raised but the 
•education has deplorably failed to create in them a feeling of self-dependence 
— they lack in the feeling of earning their bread and butter by their own 
labour. 

Local Self-Government is the first step of local .administration but this 
department forms a subject of adverse cnticism on public platforms. The 
country has not yet been able to derive full benefits of the system of Local 
Self-Government and the very object of the introductioji of this boon has 
been defeated. It is due only to want of men well equipped to handle 
successfully the infricale problems that present themselves for solution. 
Qualified men, will all-round practical knowledge in Local Self-Government, 
are more needed in this branch of public administration than in anv one 
else. Mal-administration in local bodies and cases of embezzlement,” etc., 
are so common. When a centre is established, and well trained men are 
available for service, Hieir very presence will chonge the out-look of these 
. local bodies and wipe out Iheir bad name. 

It was with a view to impart practical education in all branches of 
social service and public administration that the Oxford University took 
up the initiative to establish regular courses for st\»tly. My programme is 
based on the same lines with modifientious to adjust our needs. 

These courses, as proposed, should be a post-graduote study, attached 
to the graduates of all branches in order to make them practical men to 
grapple successfully in the strtiggle for existence. 


PROGBAMME. 

It is necessary to esiablish two post-graduate courses, to be 
-to each University. If it is not possible to include these couiLrln the 
Oun-icula of all Universities, a Gentro for this training is hifThly neoessnr^ 
at some central place without any further delay. One course will he S 
wo years and Uie other for one year. " 

A.— Two YKAn coujisB. (Diploma). 

Compulsory subjects. 

1. Social and Economic History of India and other countries 

2. The Constitution.al History of EnnJnnd 1 • 

incMing I„ai„ „nd Mode™ P„S 

(Modem Political Organisation will .include some studv of the struc 

3. Theory of State, ' 
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4. Public and Social Administration, 

[The study of the working and interrelation of administrative 
bodies, both statutory and non-statutory like Public Health, 
Education, Order and Public Assistance (and Unemployment) 
including trade-union and other working-class organisation.] 

Optional subjects to be selected for specialisation (only one). 

1, Public Finance. 

2, Local Government since 1760. 

3. International organization and administration. 

4. Statistical Method. 

6, Social and Industrial Psychology. 

6. Currency and Credit. 

7. Labour Movements since 1815. 

8. Heoent Developments in the machinery of administration. 

9. Administrative Law. 

10. Co-operation, 

11. Bural Eeconstruction. 

12. Probation. 

13. Jade. 

14. Insurance, etc. 

The candidates will have to submit a Thesis and to undergo practical 
training for 3 months in subjects in which specialisation is needed or to 
take a 6 znonthh’ practical training as a whole. 

B. — One veab course (Cj^tipicate). 

Compulsory subjects. 

2 and 4 of the *‘A” course. n 

Optional subjects (only one to be selected). 

The same as in “A’' course. 

The candidates will be required either to submit a Thesis or to undergo 
training for 3 months. 

In addition to these courses, lectures will be anranged to be delivered 
by eminent educationalists and men working or having 'intimate knowledge 
of the following subjects: — 

1. Public Health. 

2. Public Assistance and Unemployment. 

3. Trade Unions (in relation to Trade Boards, the Industrial Court, 

Adult Education). 

4. The Co-operative Movement (cf. the Agricultural Marketing Acts). 

5. Friendly Societies in relation to Social Insurance (cf. Employers 

Association). 

6. Eelation of statutory to voluntary work. 

7. Individualisation, c.g., 

(a) Mental Health and Mental Deficiency work; 

(b) Child Guidance Clinics, etc., and Delinquency: 

Ic) Unemployment and "Maladjustment”; Hesidual Problems. 
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0. — Certificate of Trainik® for Social Work. 

This course will consist of (1) three Terms’ work at the Centre under 
supervisors approved by the Committee for social studies: and (2) either 
(o) a period of supervised practical work in connection with some approved 
organisation or organisations for social or industrial work, or (6) an inquiry 
into some problems of rural or urban conditions of administration in a 
selected district with a report thereon. 

(e) An answer to the question "Should some form of social service 
BE made compulsory FOR ALL STUDENTS AT SOItlE STAGE OF THEIR 
SCHOOL OR UNIVERSITY COURSE?" 


The following scheme is put forward on behalf of the Indian Public 
Schools Conference. 

To prevent this note becoming too long, the reasons for some of the 
proposals are either omitted or only hinted at. The authors are prepared 
of course to give their reasons at length later on, if required. 

The scheme is as follows: — 

1. A period of three months continuous compulsory social service 
should be 'required of every undergraduate in India. 

2. No undergraduate should be allowed to take his degree without a 
certificate that he has satisfactorily performed this service for this period. 

3. It will help this scheme if all B.A. and other degree courses extend 
over at least three years; if ilatric courses are lengthened by one year- 
if Intermediate courses are abolished; aud if undergraduates are not 
admitted to degree courses before their 17th birthday. 

A The social service should be performed in ‘winter s* i. > 

at convenient places in each University area. It is not at nP 
tar He same plaeea to be aeleoted evetj Teat. TWom IL ““'iV 
Hoe provided should be oheap and tempcia^, ( 0.0 .feS m 
l&^u them ahould be orgaLed muog as I’ii; a WroiHj’StSl 

lhe^iSrtIo™Lt'!rMa?5i whon^ta'lJ'SejTa'S 

■ 6. Undergraduates should normally attend during fbeS.. r«» 4 . j . 

year; but those taking a course lasting more than Uiree 

conveniently be sent to camp in a later year. Thos? 

avoidable causes from attending in the year in whifh fL 

attend must attend in- the next vear. ^ to 

a ea4t&“mrVa“^^^^^^ -- .tended 

by decreasing the length of the sum^pr ^ ««8sed 

follows their winter camp. Be that nrttpHnal ^hich precedes or 
consider that it ought to be possible to heln on ^ authors 
pan M bU aiudioa in Ha cam% i!:i^al‘atbrmS 

8. The camps should be staffed by:~ 

(a) Government or State officialB of 

departments who should nlan dirpof natiou.building 

manual woH dona may S all tbl 

StaHa aa uauah Ko 
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(b) College teachers, who will be drawing theii usual CoHei'e 
salaries while in camp. We feel it to be not too much toca3 
on Colleges to spare some teachers for these' camps as eacb 
College will also be sending many undergraduates. Thej 
should assist in maintaining discipline and in the camp 
routine organization and recreation and should help in all 
field work which can be correlated with University studies 
They may be able also to give some evening lectures in the 
camps. 


(One member of the Conference has also suggested obtain- 
ing the services of some one very uell qualified to act as 
camp commandant with his own Staff. There are sevei^ 
ideas about the selection of this important person. One is 
that he should be an Army officer Avith a few N- 0. O.'s, 
seconded for three months. If he As'ere, all undergraduates 
who belonged to the University Training Corps might do 
some of their annual training in the camp. Another is that 
he should be a well known social worker or doctor who 
brought with him some voluntary workers to help. It seems 
vei-y desii-able that those people who not as camp com- 
mandants are normally employed as such year after year. 

Enough first class people might be found (only one for 
each camp) who Avere Avilling to come for nothing or wit 
free board and lodging only in order to perform an ?? 
piece of social service. If however they had to be paio, tne 
cost should fall on both the Government or State 
University in the area of which the camp was situatea ui 
some agreed proportion.) 


9. Undergraduates should be transported to and from the camp 
fed and lodged in it AA*ithout cost to them but should receive no pay- 

These charges and all charges connected with the ninning of the 
earnp should be borne in full by the Government or State in the . 
Avhich the camp is situated. As against this the GoA^emment or 
would be getting some free labour for three months. 

The comps should be run very simply and great efforts should be 
made to avoid having to employ a single paid servant. 

10. The work done in a camp should be of three kinds — 

(c) camp duties of all kinds; 

(6) coolie work; 

(c) field Avork AA-hich, AA'hile sometimes inA'oIving manual 

should also demand skill and AA'hich should so far qs possi 


be correlated^ AA’ith some Uni\’ersity study. 


TT'^oi?; frtVniiiA' hnA-e to he done by each nndcrgi'ndunte, for, say, oiu. 
'Aveek during AA-hich he AA-ill do nothing else. ' 

Examples: — 


cooking, cleaning, sanitation. 

(b) should nonnallA- be done by cA-eiyonc not employed on 
AA-ork (n) for half of each Avorking daj-'. EaAV iindevgi-ndiiafes 
Avould not liaA'c the strength to do A\'ork of this kind for 
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longer hours. li would he chosen and supervised by Gov- 
ernment officials. Examples: — anti-erosion W'ork, digging o£ 
Canals, deepening of tanks, road building. 

Work (c) should occupy the other half of each working day. Under- 
graduates should ns far as possible be employed on Avork 
related to their studies, c.g . — 

Medical students — village clinics, 

Agricultural students — agriculture and afforestation, 
Economics students — ^AuUage surveys, 

B.T. students — village schools, 

Geography students — ^map making and local geography and 
so on. 


But there would be some students who could not bo fitted 
in BO easily. They Avould have to take on literacy, sanitation 
nmd other campaigns in nearby villages and to lecture villagers' 
at bazars and elsewhere. The probability of finding sufficient 
work of ty]ie (c) should be an important consideration when 
choosing the site of a camp. If the commandant of a 
camp were an .army officer. University training corps pamdes 
might count as work of type (c). Also an advanced course of 
first aid or life-saving. A go<id deal more thought is reouired 
about w'ork of type (c). 


11. An undergraduate considered unfit by the camp doctor for work of 
type (6) should be kept fully employed on work of types (a) and (c). 

12. This scheme has been framed for male undergraduates onlv But 
there seem to be no insuperable reasons against holding camns for 
students also and many in favour of them. Of course they would dE 
m many details but the main objects to be secured in both camps woS 
be same. These are: — 


. (a) to kill the present aversion to manual work by urbanized siudenls- 
(h) to foster a spirit of self-help; 

(o) to develop physical fitness and endurance through manual work- 
W to inwt stodente in ruml life by ft™ Mo touch 

.tuiiLf of ftelr ucuaeuito 

(/) to get useful work done in the countryside- 

(j) to aud help on the ,„,k of rural rocoustruotlon • 

(7i) to produce a new generation of nflnlfe -i, , 

this for village life. ^0 more even than 
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APPENTDIX iV. 


Copy of letter dated the 28th Decejibee 1940, from Dr. Cliffobd 
Manshaedt, Dikectoe, The Sie Doraejti Tata Ghaduate Sohool of 
Social Work, Bombay, to the Educational Commissioner with tee 
Government op India. 


X am in receipt of the Draft Beport of the Social Service and Public 
Administration Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Educarion. 
The principal recommendations of the Committee are; — 

(1) That a centre for social research should be established, prefer- 

ably m Delhi. ^ 

(2) That the centre should have closely associated with it, if not 

under the same direction, ^ training school for sociol work- 
ers. 

(3) That the research institute should be under the direction of on 

All-India Committee of about 20 members. 

(4) That Government should be ashed to bear the recurring cost 

of the Institute, which would come to about Es. 73,000 
Es. 1,00,000 annually. 

(6) That there should be provincial training schools working in close 
co-operation with the central institution. 

I have discussed the matter with the Trustees of the Sir Dorabji Tfita 
Graduate School of Social Work and it is our opinion that the Tata School 
is in a position to co-operate advantageously in this general scheme. 

Our position is somewhat as follows: — 


(1) The Tata School has already passed through the throes of 
organization, is established and has All-India and Biter- 
national connections. The proposed scheme could therefore 
be put into immediate operation. 

<2) All members of the Tata School Faculty are qualified research 
workers. By adding an industrial expert and an agricultuial 
expert to the jjresent staff, the School could carry out in a 
very adequate manner, both teaching and research. 

(3) The Tata School has already the nucleus of a most excellent 

social science library and new additions are being made con- 
stantly. 

(4) The Tata School is affiliated to an excellent functioning Social 

Settlement, while the city of Bombay offers opportunities 
unrivalled in India for practical work for students. 

(6) Under this Scheme of co-operation with the Tata School, the 
Government of India's contribution could be almost cut m 
• 3 ■ principal expense would be the salaries of tn® 

industrial and agricultural experts, mentioned in (2) above, 
and stipends for research students deputed to the School. 


Es Government would be betw^een Es. 25,000 

mltlee R^po^t! " mentioned in the. 


and 

Com- 
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Our Trustees would be prepared to admit Government representatives 
"to the Board of Trustees and to allow an Advisory Committee of 20 mcm* 
bers as suggested by the Committee to advise regarding the research act- 
ivities of the School. 

This is a course a skeleton outline and detailed plans would have to 
•be worked out, but I feel that our proposal should at least be communi- 
cated to the Central Advisory Board at its Madras meeting in January. 


•: «lPD-.L707EdaC3oniTrith a 


I — 20-3-41 — 1,600. 





